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PART I. 

INTRODUCTORY AND THEORETICAL. 



CHAPTER L 

PHILANTHROPY AND ECONOMICS IN THE PAST. 

[On ancient and church charity, see Crooker’s brief and sketchy 
account in “ Problems in American Society ” (Boston, 1889) ; Uhl- 
horn, “ Christian Charity in the Ancient Church ” (translated from 
the German, Edinburgh, 1883) ; “ Die Christliche Liebesthatigkeit im 
Mittelalter ” (Stuttgart, 1884) ; and “Die Christliche Liebesthatigkeit 
seit der Reformation ” (Stuttgart, 1890) ; also a brief survey by the 
same writer in the article, “Armenweseu; Geschichte,” in Hand- 
worterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. The most available work from 
flie Catholic standpoint is Cardinal Baluffi’s “ The Charity of the 
Church a Proof of her Divinity ” (translated from the Italian, Dub- 
lin, 1885). Brace’s “ Gesta Cliristi ” is good but not critical. Lecky, 
“History of European Morals,” has a good chapter on Charity. 
Ashley, “Economic History” (New York, 1893), Book II., chap, v., 
gives the best critical view of Middle Age charity in England; it 
is preceded by an account of authorities. Eden’s “ State of the 
Poor” (1797) is a monumental work, but practically inaccessible to 
American readers. The economists who have discussed the prob- 
lems of pauperism at most length are Malthus, Chalmers, and 
Fawcett; see also a vigorous chapter in Walker’s larger text-hook. 
Goschen’s address on “ Ethics and Economics ” describes fairly well 
the necessity economists are under of reckoning with altruism as a 
constant force. On the same point see Dargun, “ Egoismus und Al- 
truismus in der Nationalokonomie ” (Leipzig, 1885). Most of the 
recent dictionaries of political economy contain articles on poor-laws, 
pauperism, etc.] 

The science of political economy, as we know it, is 
hardly more than a century old ; while the art of aiding 
the poor has been practised from time immemorial. 
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4 AMERICAN CHARITIES. 

When the patriarch Job was justifying himself, he 
spoke of his work for the unfortunate in language which 
is still considered suitable for describing an ideal phi- 
lanthropist, and which in part is now used as a motto by 
several charity organization societies . 1 Before Chris- 
tianity was a power, and far beyond the influence of the 
Hebrew faith, the instinct of sympathy for those in dis- 
tress had prompted to kindly acts which philosophers 
commended and religious leaders enjoined. An impos- 
ing array of texts exhorting to charity, and prescribing 
the methods of it, can be gleaned from the pagan writers 
of antiquity by any one willing to take the trouble to 
collect them, or to quote them from the stock writers on 
the subject. The beggar is known to almost all litera- 
tures with which we are acquainted ; and where beggars 
are, there must also be those that give. In China, long 
before the Christian era, there were “ refuges for the aged 
and sick poor, free schools for poor children, free eating- 
houses for wearied laborers, associations for the distri- 
bution of second-hand clothing, and societies for paying 
the expenses of marriage and burial among the poor.” 2 

Intermittently from the first, the altruistic instinct 

1 “ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me : and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. ... I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor: and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out.” 

2 See Crooker, “ Problems in American Society,” chapter on “ Sci- 
entific Charity,” for this and other references to antiquity. In the 
opening pages of the chapter cited, Mr. Crooker has “ surveyed man- 
kind from China to Peru,” and found symptoms of active benevolence 
among all peoples sufficiently civilized to have left a literature be- 
hind them. 
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seems to have been re-enforced, or its acts counterfeited, 
by egoistic instincts, originating in educational, or politi- 
cal, or religious considerations. The first of these sub- 
sidiary motives was doubtless the weakest of the three. 
The desire to promote self-culture by development of 
the benevolent impulses is largely a modern form of 
selfishness, and yet we find traces of it among the 
ancients. 

Formerly, as now, political considerations frequently 
led to acts of charity when the motive was absent. Free 
or greatly cheapened corn for the Roman people was 
nominally but rendering to them what was their own. 
In fact, it was a mischievous gratuity ; and while sym- 
pathy for the people undoubtedly actuated many who 
favored the largesses, yet the efficient cause of their 
continual increase was political self-seeking . 1 So the 
legislation for the better care of exposed infants, and 
for the support of young women with children (Puellae 
Faustinianae) of the later Roman Empire resulted partly 
from sympathy for the unfortunates, and largely from 
a wish to fill up the depleted ranks of the Roman and 
Italian population. 

The commonest and most powerful incentive to be- 
nevolence has been everywhere and at all times that 
supplied by religion. Any impulse or habit that is for 
the good of the race is likely in the course of time to be 
fixed and intensified by religious sanctions. Almost all 
customs, including the organization of the family and of 



1 The indiscriminate granting of pensions to the Union soldiers of 
the Civil War results from the same mixed motives, among which 
political considerations are the final and efficient cause of mischiev- 
ously reckless disbursements. 
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the government, and even habits of dress, diet, and clean- 
liness, have been thus confirmed. For present purposes 
we need not bother ourselves with teleological consid- 
erations, nor inquire whether the useful impulses and 
habits originated in a divine command supernaturally 
revealed, or whether they had their origin in sponta- 
neous variation or rational adaptation, and were then 
seized upon, and perpetuated by the religious instincts. 
To whatever source we may trace the sentiment of pity 
and the desire to relieve the destitute, it certainly had 
not been in existence long, before its cultivation was 
enjoined by religious authority. 

Religion, however, like the subsidiary motives based 
on educational or political considerations, has too fre- 
quently substituted self-seeking for self-sacrifice as the 
motive power in aiding the poor. Mr. Crooker well 
says that the charity of antiquity was very largely “ a 
means of obtaining merit.” “ The riches of the infinite 
God,” says the Vendidad, “will be bestoAved upon him 
who relieves the poor ; ” or, according to a Hindu epic, 
“ He who givetli without stint food to a fatigued way- 
farer, never seen before, obtaineth merit that is great.” 
It was when Job was justifying himself that he enumer- 
ated his works of mercy. While rewards were offered 
for benevolent work, on the other hand punishments 
were promised for hardheartedness. The grim threat 
of the Talmud, “ The house that does not open to the 
poor shall open to the physician,” is typical of many 
passages that might be quoted from the earlier religious 
writings. Under the influence of such threats or of 
more direct ones, believers felt constrained to aid the 
poor for purely selfish reasons, to do some overt act that 
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seemed to have been prescribed, in order that it might 
be accounted to them for righteousness. Subjectively 
considered, the act itself was not one of charity but of 
penance ; its motive was not a desire to aid the dis- 
tressed, but to propitiate a more or less unreasonable 
deity or fate. 

The influence of religion upon the benevolent instincts 
of man can be studied in nearly all its phases in the 
history of charities administered by the Christian 
church ; and in that history can be traced the power of 
an accepted theology both to exalt and to degrade the 
charitable impulse. While the antiquarian may be able 
to point out many traces of active benevolence before 
the Christian era, while there is much genuine philan- 
thropy outside of Christianity, and while it may even be 
said that the church of the present day that administers 
its charities most wisely is not Christian at all, but Jew- 
ish, — it yet remains true that charity, as we know it, 
gets its chief religious authority and incentive from Him 
who gave as the summary of all the law and prophets 
the co-ordinate commands to love God and to love our 
neighbor, and who, in explaining these commands, pro- 
nounced the parable of the Good Samaritan. At first, 
Christianity brought to the world a purified and enno- 
bled charity, a love of fellow men very different from 
the semi-selfish motives that prompted to prayer, pen- 
ance, and almsgiving as means to a common end — that 
of securing divine favor. The early diaconate seems to 
have been a satisfactory way of organizing what is now 
called “ friendly visiting.” 

But with success came degeneration ; as the church 
became an institution administering progressively large 
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revenues, its service of tlie poor degenerated, partly from 
worldliness, and partly from “ other-worldliness.” The 
former cause of degeneracy, that which came from overt 
worldliness, and led to the misapplication of revenues 
designed for the relief of the poor, sometimes attained 
great proportions, and was a tendency that honest eccle- 
siastics found it necessary to fight continually. But 
such palpable evils wrought little harm, as compared 
with the dry rot of spiritual selfishness, which caused 
charity to degenerate into almsgiving for the benefit of 
the one who gave. The doctrine of Augustine, which he 
taught only with qualifications, that “ alms have power 
to extinguish and expiate sin,” became the motive power 
in the charities of the Middle Ages. Gifts to the church 
for charitable purposes became merely a method of se- 
curing a satisfactory balance on the books of the record- 
ing angel, a way of getting out of purgatory or of getting 
others out — “ a species of fire insurance.” 1 As an 
agent for securing gifts both of property and of personal 
service the church was almost incredibly successful. If 
the devotion of material wealth to the relief of the poor 
could alone have cured destitution, it would have been 
cured. But we are all familiar with the disastrous re- 
sults that followed so much indiscriminate giving. A 
rich church among a multitude of poor, which Emming- 

1 In a lecture on “The Evolution of Charities,” delivered before 
the Brooklyn Ethiqal Association, the writer quoted this phrase in 
much the same connection. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Bolton Hall said that people of the present day do not give to the 
poor for the purpose of “fire insurance,” mainly, perhaps, because 
they have ceased to believe in the fire. He further suggested that 
nowadays men may be suspected of giving away as “ cyclone insu- 
rance ” part of the wealth which they have unfairly won. 
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haus declares to have been always the ecclesiastical 
ideal, did not prove a satisfactory arrangement. When 
Hubert-Valleroux, in discussing the rural charities of 
France, shows that all the great charitable institutions of 
that country originally owed their existence to the influ- 
ence of Christianity through the church, he is histori- 
cally correct. But when he makes this statement of fact 
the basis of a plea for the non-intervention of the .state 
in the present administration of charitable institutions, he 
is wrong ; for the history of charitable institutions shows 
that, while they originated through the influence of the 
church, it was also through ecclesiastical influence that 
they degenerated and became mischievous. The state 
interfered for many reasons, some of them certainly un- 
worthy ; but one sufficient cause was everywhere present 
— ecclesiastical mismanagement, and the necessity the 
community was under to protect itself from the spread- 
ing disease of pauperism. “ In no case,” says Lecky, 
“ was the abolition of monasteries effected in a more in- 
defensible manner than in England, but the transfer of 
property, that was once employed in a great measure in 
charity, to the courtiers of King Henry, was ultimately 
a benefit to the English poor ; for no misapplication of 
this property by private persons could produce as much 
evil as an unrestrained monasticism.” 1 

In almost every European country, the state first 
tried to stop beggary and vagabondage by repressive 
measures, and only when these failed was obliged to 
assail the evil at one of its sources by taking charge of 
relief work. This work was taken in hand by the state 
in Scandinavia at a very early period, in England at the 
1 “ History of European Morals,” vol. ii., pp. 94-5. 
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time of the Reformation, in France at the time of the 
Revolution, and in Italy within the last few years. In 
Germany, Luther suggested that the church and state 
should work together to root out beggary, and to lessen 
as much as possible the misery caused by destitution 
and disease. The religious wars that followed the Ref- 
ormation in that country interfered with the immediate 
transfer of relief work to the state. “ The Protestant 
authorities,” says Emmingliaus, “ were not more prudent 
than their predecessors where valuable property of the 
church for the benefit of the poor remained; and where- 
ever the care of the poor was still in ecclesiastical hands, 
the only alteration in the way in which it was conducted 
arose from the fact that the church had less abundant 
means at its disposal. But,” he adds, “ this fact alone 
may be considered a great gain, for abundance of means 
is the greatest danger of all in the relief of the poor.” 1 
From what has been said regarding the failure of the 
church as an almoner, it must not be inferred that its 
influence was wholly perverse and mischievous. On the 
contrary, even Lecky, whose opinion as to the good 
effects of the secularization of the monastic properties 
in England has been already noticed, says that “the 
value of Catholic services in alleviating pain and sick- 
ness and the more exceptional forms of suffering can 
never be overrated ; ” and even in the field of charity he 
says that “ we must not forget the benefits resulting, if 
not to the sufferer, at least to the donor. Charitable 
habits, even when formed in the first instance from self- 
ish motives, even when so misdirected as to be positively 
injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a sof- 
1 “Poor Relief in Different Parts of Europe,” p. 13. 
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tening and purifying influence on character. All through 
the darkest period of the Middle Ages, amid ferocity and 
fanaticism and brutality, we may trace the subduing in- 
fluence of Catholic charity, blending strangely with every 
excess of violence and every outburst of persecution.” 1 
In fact, the church educated the community up to a point 
where it insisted that a large amount of relief work must 
be done, and only in attempting to administer large funds 
did the ecclesiastical machinery work badly and break 
down. It was right that the state should undertake 
relief work, but that relief work, and the great access of 
sympathy for our fellow-men which compelled it, would 
never have existed except for the influence of the church. 

Improvements usually improve things but little at 
first, and the change from ecclesiastical administration 
of relief work to administration by the state hardly 
seemed for a time to be an improvement at all. We 
have heard of the failure of the English poor-law almost 
as much as we have heard of the failure of the monastic 
system of poor-relief. The break-down of public chari- 
ties has come, from time to time in various parts of Eu- 
rope ; and as it is a matter primarily of administration, 
we must expect to be constantly reminded of the aphor- 
ism that “ whatever is best administered is best.” 

Turning now to consider more directly the influence 
of economic philosophy upon charitable enterprises, we 
find that many early writers dealt with the subject of 
poor relief in its economic aspects before political econ- 
omy was recognized as a distinct science. Defoe, for 
example, wrote a paper on “ Giving Alms no Charity,” 
in which he said that the reason why so many pretend 
1 “ History of European Morals,” vol. ii., p. 95. 
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to want work is that they can live so well with the 
pretence of wanting work. 

. Among the earliest writers who treated of this sub- 
ject, and whose w T orks have been collected as those of 
economists, Ricci should have a place. He wrote a 
book on the reform of the institutions of charity in 
Modena, published in 1787. The author called atten- 
tion to the gigantic development of mendicancy in 
Italy, tracing it to the excessive charity of the people, 
and seemed to regard “ as an evil all charity which 
sprang from religious motives, and was greater than 
would spring from the unaided instincts of man.” 1 
This appeal to a natural man back of the actual man in- 
fluenced by religion and law, marks Ricci as one moved 
by the spirit of the times which immediately preceded 
the French Revolution. This time-spirit influenced the 
relief of the poor in two ways ; one through politics, 
and one through economics or political economy. Lib- 
erty and equality were the two words which repre- 
sented the regnant ideas of the times. The religious 
dogma of the brotherhood of man was paralleled by the 
political dogma of the equality of man, and the result 
was a tendency to relieve distress with greater prompt- 
ness and completeness. The revolutionary governments 
of France guaranteed to all not only opportunities to 
work, but security against starvation, and the facile 
manner in which the state in that country still assumes 
the care of abandoned infants, perhaps shows the influ- 
ence of such philosophers as Rousseau, who believed 
that children should be raised by the state, and who 
gladly turned over his own children to be brought up 

1 Cited by Lecky, vol. ii., p. 98. 
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by that agency. Indirectly and by unseen ways it is 
probable that the same belief in the political dogma of 
the equality of men influenced the administration of the 
English poor-law, until it culminated in the great 
abuses which compelled the reforms of 1834. But 
“ equality ” was not the first word in the sociological 
creed of the revolutionary period from 1789 to 1848. 
The first word was “ liberty.” And while this word was 
constantly used by the politicians, the group of men 
who stood most consistently for it in industrial affairs 
were the students of the new-born science of political 
economy. They thought that a man ought not only to 
be left free by government to succeed and be happy, but 
also to fail and suffer. 1 

For some time the economists had little to say regard- 
ing the relief of the poor, though the subject was men- 
tioned by several of the early writers, including Sir 
James Steuart and Adam Smith ; and others took up 
the subject of the English poor-laws. It received very 
full mention, however, in Malt bus’s work on the “ Prin- 
ciple of Population,” where he gave two chapters to 
the English poor-law and two other excellent ones to 
the consideration of certain proposals for improving the 
condition of the poor. Many of the extracts from chap- 
ter nine of the second edition of his work might serve 
as mottoes for modern charity organization societies. 
It would not, however, be expedient to use them, since 
people have insisted on connecting with the name of 
this English clergyman so much that is brutal and ma- 

1 Turgot is an exception to this statement, which is, in fact, more 
nearly true of many of the followers of the early economists than of 
the economists themselves. 
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terialistic and hopeless. As a matter of fact, he does not 
deprecate the exercise of charity, and would even give 
to it a much broader field than that accorded by Mr. 
Spencer in his latest work ; but he calls attention to 
the fact that there is no direction in which human in- 
genuity has been more exerted than in the endeavor to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, and that there is 
certainly none in which it has so completely failed. 
“There is no subject,” he further adds, “to which gen- 
eral principles have been so seldom applied ; and yet, in 
the whole compass of human knowledge, I doubt if there 
be one in which it is so dangerous to lose sight of them, 
because the partial and immediate effects of a particular 
mode of giving assistance are so often directly opposite 
to the general and permanent .effects.” 1 

Among the economists of the first quarter of this 
century, Whately and Chalmers dealt quite extensively 
with the poor-law and the problems of poor-relief. 
Chalmers re-enforced his teachings in this matter by 
doing away with public relief of the poor in his parish, 
and providing for their care entirely through voluntary 
contributions. He believed that all public relief of the 
poor was bad ; and, besides what is contained in his polit- 
ical economy, he wrote upon the subject at length in 
the three volumes which appear under the title of “ The 
Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.” 

It was in the second quarter of the century that the 
economists and philanthropists were to come into most 
direct collision. They joined issues on two questions, 
and the victors in one case were vanquished in the 
other. Curiously enough, each party was defeated on 
1 Principle of Population, 2d ed., p. 583. 
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the ground that seemed especially to belong to itself. 
The economists won in the fight for the reform of the 
poor-laws, and the philanthropists won in the fight for 
the protection of women and children in the mines and 
factories of England. The English economists of the 
time had had excellent opportunities for saying “Don’t.” 
In their contention for the limitation of the poor-law 
relief, and their contention for a repeal of the corn- 
laws, they rendered great services to English industry 
by simply abolishing governmental interference. It is 
therefore not strange that they should have been inclined 
to go to the extreme in thinking that government could 
never interfere without doing more harm than good. 

The English poor-law, before its reform in 1834, is 
used by General Walker to point the moral that while 
“ the legislator may think it hard that his power for 
good is so closely restricted, he has no reason to com- 
plain of any limits upon his power for evil.” Describ- 
ing the operations of the act, General Walker says that 
“ All its details were unnecessarily bad. The condition 
of the person who threw himself flat upon public charity 
was better than that of the laborer who struggled on to 
preserve his manhood in self-support. The disposition 
to labor was cut up by the roots. All restraints upon 
increase of population disappeared under a premium 
upon births. Self-respect and social decency vanished 
before a money premium on bastardy.” Professor Senior 
was an active member of the commission of inquiry 
regarding the operations of the poor-law, and for 
some time the reports of the poor-law commission were 
written in line with the views of the economists. It 
was while reviewing these reports that Carlyle charac- 
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terized political economy as “ the dismal science.” He 
thus summarizes the teachings of the economists as 
evidenced in the reports. “ Ours is a world requiring 
only to be well let alone. Scramble along, thou insane 
scramble of a world ; thou art all right and shalt 
scramble even so. And whoever in the press is trodden 
down has only to lie there and be trampled broad : — 
such at bottom seems to be the chief social principle, 
if principle it have, which the poor-law amendment act 
has the merit of courageously asserting, in opposition 
to many things.” But however true or false may have 
been the principle upon which the economists of the 
time worked, they were right in standing o-ut for the re- 
striction and modification of public poor-relief. The 
laxness that, as we have already intimated, may have 
come in part from the humanitarian bearings of the 
doctrine of political equality, was checked because it 
proved to be mischievous in practice. 

In the other struggle of the same period, that for 
factory legislation, the economists and philanthropists 
were distinctly opposed ; but this time it Avas the econo- 
mists that were deservedly beaten. The issue involved 
the welfare of three hundred thousand operatives, male 
and female, in the factories of England, and of forty 
thousand children under thirteen years of age. The 
question was complicated with many political considera- 
tions, and perhaps Avas championed by the conservatives 
not so much because the country gentlemen sympathized 
with the mill-hands, as because it seemed a method 
by which they could get even with the representatives 
of the manufacturing towns for the repeal of the corn- 
laws. Lord Ashley, afterwards the Earl of Shaftes- 
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bury, is acknowledged on all hands to have been the 
leader in the fight for the protection of the operatives. 
His motives, while bitterly impugned at the time, are 
now acknowledged by all to have been of the purest, 
the motive power in his life-work being sincerest sym- 
pathy with all who suffered. He was called a humanity- 
monger, and it was said that no practical man agreed 
with him. Cobden, in a private letter, sneered at his 
“ canting.” Senior, Cobden, and Miss Martineau, among 
the economists, supplied the scientific weapons of offence 
and defence for such men as John Bright and Gladstone 
and Peel and Lord Brougham among the politicians. A 
majority of economists, both in and out of Parliament, 
were against the factory acts. Indeed, nearly all the 
arguing that was done on economic grounds was against 
the acts. As Jeans observes, in a paper which, curi- 
ously enough, is the Cobden prize essay for 1891, “Lord 
Shaftesbury and his opponents played a veritable game 
of cross questions. They attacked him, for instance, 
with the threatened ruin of English trade, and the pau- 
perization of the working-class. And he wotdd reply 
by pointing to the great sanitary or moral or religious 
benefits which must accrue.” 1 As the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury himself says, “To practical prophecies of over- 
throw of trade, of ruin to the operatives themselves, I 
could only oppose ‘ humanity ’ and general principles.” 2 
Sir John Bussell is said to have been converted to sttp- 
port the acts, not by labored arguments, but by being 
induced to walk back and forth in his parlor for a time 
over a track similar to that w r hich many of the child 

1 “ Factory Act Legislation,” p. 20. 

2 Hodder, “ Life of Shaftesbury,” vol. ii., p. 209. 
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operatives had to travel for twelve or more hours a day. 
Shaftesbury’s speech of May, 1847, and Macaulay’s 
speech on the ten-hour bill, gave evidence of what a 
strong case might have been made out for the acts on 
economic grounds ; 1 but these were almost the only ex- 
amples of such argumentation. It was sympathy for 
the operatives, not an appreciation of the good results 
to be got for English industry by the factory acts, that 
secured their passage. As the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
puts it, “they were passed in the name of the moral and 
physical health of the community.” Professor Fawcett, 
as late as 1878, opposed from his seat in Parliament 
that part of the consolidated factory acts intended to 
protect adult women operatives. 

But at the present time there is substantial agree- 
ment among economists that factory legislation might 
have been defended on strictly economic grounds. Ma- 
caulay’s position was well taken. Factory legislation, 
instead of ruining British industry, re-established its 
foundations. Some of the parliamentary opponents of 
the early bills voted for the later ones, and, in publicly 
recanting, expressly said that they had been misled by 
the economists and “ the gentlemen from Lancashire.” 
The debt owing to the economists for the reform of the 
poor-laws, the philanthropists had paid. 

The experience of England in these two matters very 
well illustrates the interaction of sense and sympathy 
in the direction of human affairs. The discussions in 

1 The key-note of Macaulay’s telling speech is struck in this sen- 
tence from it: “ Never will I believe that what makes a population 
stronger and healthier and wiser and better can ultimately make it 
poorer.” — Speeches, vol. ii., p. 28. 
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the houses of parliament, between the so-called “ human- 
ity-mongers ” and the students of the so-called “ dismal 
science/’ have their counterpart in the opposing con- 
siderations which suggest themselves to every thinking 
man who tries to aid the poor. If our instincts were 
all healthy, or our intellects all perfect, we could rely 
upon either side of our nature without fear of blunder- 
ing. But, as in the case of English legislation first one 
party blundered and then the other, so each man, in 
threading his way along the devious paths of conduct, 
must sometimes put rational restraints upon his emo- 
tions, and at other times must be content to let “ his 
instincts save him from his intelligence.” This prin- 
ciple, which holds in national and personal affairs, holds 
also in the formulation of a true social philosophy. 
Such a philosophy must recognize that the instincts of 
men very commonly have their origin or their justifica- 
tion in race-experience, and that they are sometimes a 
more trustworthy guide than reasoning which is con- 
ceivably inaccurate, or which may be based on informa- 
tion which is possibly incomplete. 

If economics has had some influence on philanthropy, 
the philanthropic instincts of men are finally coming to 
have some influence in compelling the broadening of the 
science. They dominate too much legislation and the 
using of too much wealth to be left out of account in 
the science of wealth. As we have seen, they are not 
only powerful, but at times indispensably helpful ; and, 
even if it were possible to ignore them, it would be 
unwise to do so. 

For two or three decades that branch of social phi- 
losophy known as political economy seemed bound, so 
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far as England was concerned, to discredit itself by not 
recognizing this truth. Its teachings were too final and 
dogmatic to be influential or even true. From 1850 to 
1880, Cromwell’s exhortation to the theologians of his 
time might properly have been addressed to the English 
economists : “ In the bowels of the Lord, I beseech you, 
brethren, consider it possible that you may be mis- 
taken ! ” Indeed, equivalent exhortations were ad- 
dressed to them, but without effect. In the United 
States a few professors of political economy echoed or 
attacked Manchestrian economics. For the most part, 
however, they had no influence. This country was too 
young to bother with industrial science. Its resources 
seemed to be so inexhaustible that no thought was given 
to conserving them. Least of all was it imagined that 
we need give serious attention to the matter of poor- 
relief. It was intimated or asserted that we were quar- 
antined against poverty and distress by our glorious 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence. Not 
twenty-five years ago a writer in the New York Nation, 
when reviewing a work on French charities, half apolo- 
gized for treating such a subject ; but suggested in 
extenuation that, if we should ever have to organize a 
system of charities, French experience might be a useful 
guide. 

At the present time, however, both in England and 
in this country, political economy is itself again. Its 
latest pronouncements give evidence of a scientific 
modesty which augurs future usefulness. In Mar- 
shall’s “ Principles of Economics ” and Goschen’s recent 
address as President of the British Economic Associa- 
tion, “ altruism ” receives not only respectful but quite 
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extended treatment. On this side the Atlantic the 
renaissance in economics came even earlier than in Eng- 
land, and in many schools it has dealt more directly 
with the problems of philanthropology than has been 
the case in England. Outside of Germany, and with 
the exception of Chalmers’ lectures, the economists have 
seldom said anything that could be of direct and posi- 
tive use to philanthropists. Their lessons on this sub- 
ject have all been negative. But in American colleges 
within the last ten years, many lectures have been given 
and some courses offered, in which the attempt has been 
to do constructive work in studying the economic as- 
pects of altruism. “ Philanthropy as a failure” is not 
the only aspect of philanthropy that the modern pro- 
fessor of political economy feels called upon to treat. 
People are tired of the gospel of inaction, and the 
teacher has been compelled to heed their demand for 
guidance in the doing of constructive work. Students 
must be trained in a more generous political economy 
than that of Senior and Miss Martineau, if they are to 
make this study, as many American students now desire 
to do, part of their preparation for becoming the paid 
employees of benevolent organizations. They and many 
others wish to study a system of economics that may be 
constructively useful in the betterment of charities. 
There is no doubt that the science itself will be im- 
proved by being broadened to meet the demand. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUSES OF POVERTY. 

[There are few publications based on an inductive study of the 
causes of poverty. The best are those by Charles Booth, “ Labour and 
Life of the People,” vol. i., particularly part I., chap. v. (1st ed. 1891); 
“ Pauperism, a Picture ” (1892). German official tables are most con- 
veniently assembled in Bohmert’s “ Armenwesen in 77 deutschen 
Stiidten ” (1886). The best study of an American almshouse popula- 
tion is that contained in the Tenth Annual Report of the New York 
State Board of Charities. The Annual Reports of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Public Charities contain a tolerably careful analysis of the 
causes of poverty for each year. Wines, “ Causes of Pauperism and 
Crime,” N. C. C. (1886), pp. 207-14, is mainly negative in its conclu- 
sions. The sources chiefly consulted in the preparation of the present 
chapter have been the Reports of the Charity Organization Societies 
of the United States, and the unpublished case schedules prepared by 
the societies of New York, Boston, and Baltimore.] 

Three tolerably distinct methods have been employed 
by those students of the social sciences who have sought 
to ascertain the causes of poverty. First, there are those 
deductive or philosophical thinkers, who, from the well- 
known facts of social organization, have sought to deduce 
the causes tending to poverty, as a systematic writer on 
pathology seeks to set forth the inherent characteristics 
of the bodily organism which tend to make disease likely 
or inevitable. Secondly, there are those who study the 
classes not yet pauperized, to determine by induction 
what forces are tending to crowd individuals downward 
across the pauper line, as the health officer of a city 
might undertake, by an examination of the drainage 
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system, or an analysis of the water or food supply, to 
ascertain the causes of disease in a given locality. 
Thirdly, there are those who make an inductive study 
of concrete masses of pauperism, usually separating the 
mass into its individual units, seeking to ascertain in a 
large number of particular cases what causes have oper- 
ated to bring about destitution. This work resembles 
that of the practising physician, endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the causes of sickness by a careful diagnosis of the 
cases under his care. 

Examples of the philosophical or deductive method 
are found in the writings of men like Malthus, or Karl 
Marx, or Henry George, who, while they describe actual 
conditions at great length, still make the philosophical 
reasoning which is the heart of their work antecedent to 
their facts. Their facts are given by way of illustra- 
tion rather than of proof. Writers of this class are 
prone to think that they can find some single underlying 
cause of all the misery and destitution that exist. The 
three names just mentioned recall three explanations of 
poverty, each alleged to be universal, and the three 
mutually exclusive. Malthus was too wise a man to put 
forth his principle of population as an all-sufficient ex- 
planation of distress ; but his followers have not been 
so wise. It has been a fundamental thought in the 
writings of many economists that poverty exists mainly, 
if not entirely, because population tends to increase 
faster than food supply. All other causes are held to 
contribute to this, or to be derived from this. The pres- 
sure of population against the means of subsistence is 
held to guarantee that there shall always be a vast num- 
ber of persons who can just manage to live miserably. 
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A rise of wages will promote early marriages and rapid 
increase among laborers, until population is again checked 
by over-crowding and consequent misery and death. So 
wise a man as John Stuart Mill allowed his economic 
philosophy to be overshadowed by this idea. 

Mr. Henry George, as is well known, ridicules the 
Malthusian explanation of poverty, and offers an all- 
sufficient explanation of his own, which is, substantially, 
that poverty exists, on the one hand, because the land- 
lord receives in rent so large a share of the annual prod- 
uct ; on the other, because private property in land 
encourages the withholding of natural resources from 
use, the owners waiting to obtain an unearned increment. 
The owner of land receiving wealth without labor to 
an increasing extent with the development of society, 
there must be an increasing number of those who labor 
but receive little or nothing. 

Opposed to both these explanations of the existence 
of poverty, is that of the socialists, who follow for the 
most part Karl Marx’s analysis of capitalistic produc- 
tion. Reduced to a sentence by I)r. Aveling, this 
explanation of poverty may be stated by saying that 
labor is “paid for, but not paid.” The consumer pays 
enough for the product to remunerate the laborer, but 
the capitalist retains all except what will barely suffice 
to keep the laborer alive. 

Ho one who has studied carefully modern industrial 
society can doubt, I think, that each one of these expla- 
nations explains much; that each one of these causes 
is efficient in producing a very considerable amount of 
destitution. But neither can it be doubted that no one 
of them, nor all three of them together, can be taken as 
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an all-sufficient explanation of the existence of poverty. 
Suppose a second Robinson Crusoe on a desert island 
under exactly the same material conditions as the friend 
of our childhood; suppose he spent his time in distilling 
some kind of liquor, and subsequently getting drunk ; 
suppose he allowed his mind to wander in dreamy and 
enervating re very upon debasing subjects ; suppose that 
in consequence of these habits he neglected his work, did 
not plant his crops at the right time, and failed to catch 
fish when they were plentiful. Manifestly he would 
become poor and miserable ; might become diseased 
from having insufficient food, and finally die in abject 
want. Poverty in such a supposititious case could not 
be traced to the fact that an employer had cheated the 
laborer of wages honestly earned ; or to the fact that a 
landlord had robbed him by exacting rent ; nor could it 
be traced to an excessive increase of population. 

An explanation of the poverty of our second Crusoe 
might be offered promptly by one who approaches soci- 
ology from the standpoint of theology. Ministers fre- 
quently inform us that all poverty comes primarily from 
vice and immorality, — “ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” They quote David as saying, “I have 
been young, and now am old ; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” The 
temperance lecturer specializes upon the preacher’s 
theory, and assures us that ninety-nine per cent of all 
poverty comes from the abuse of intoxicants. The 
propagandist of the White Cross League tells us that it 
is undoubtedly the abuse of the sexual nature that leads 
to most of the social degradation and consequent pov- 
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erty of our times. These different students of social 
science, if such they may be called, all say that what 
Crusoe No. 2 needed to make him prosperous, was moral 
reformation or spiritual regeneration. 

But manifestly if Crusoe No. 2 had simply lacked 
judgment or skill, he might have become poor, although 
thoroughly pious and moral. If he had built a canoe 
that would not float, or a cave that crumbled in and in- 
jured him, or constructed a summer-house that he did 
not need, or had not the ingenuity to devise tools for his 
varied purposes, he might have failed to secure the 
necessaries of life, and have died in miserable desti- 
tution. 

Now, if all these various causes are conceivably oper- 
ative in the case of an isolated person, it is manifest 
that in actual industrial society as now organized, 
where the individual suffers not only from his own 
mistakes and defects, but also from the mistakes and 
defects of a large number of other people, the causes 
of destitution must be indefinitely numerous and com- 
plicated ; and the man who comes to us saying that 
he has found one single cause discredits himself as 
promptly as the physician who announces that he has 
found a single universal and all-sufficient explanation of 
bodily disease. 

The second class of investigators, those who study 
inductively the operation of poverty-begetting causes 
among the relatively well-to-do, are more numerous at 
the present time than ever before. The best example of 
such work is probably that of Mr. Charles Booth in his 
“ Labour and Life of the People.” Almost all the 
reports of our labor statisticians, the works on occupa- 
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tional mortality and morbidity, and in fact everything 
of a descriptive nature that has been written about 
modern industrial society, can be used in this second 
method of seeking for the causes of poverty. We shall 
find that many causes can be studied best, and some 
only, by this method. 

The third method of seeking for causes of poverty, 
that of case-counting, or the inductive study of concrete 
masses of poverty and pauperism, is the one with which 
we are specially concerned in this chapter. It is the one 
most likely to suggest itself to a student who is brought 
in contact with relief work, and many have expected 
from it much greater and more definite results than it is 
likely to yield. Its limitations suggest themselves, if we 
reflect on the analogy of the physician standing by the 
sick-bed, and trying to learn the cause of disease from an 
examination of the patient only. He may learn the im- 
mediate or exciting cause or causes of sickness; but 
back of these are the remoter causes, which can only be 
learned by other methods of investigation. This will 
become clear if we glance at the analysis on the fol- 
lowing page of the causes of poverty. It is not in- 
tended to be complete, but only to give in general 
outline a map of the field upon which we are to enter. 
It is a field where explorers have often wandered aim- 
lessly from jungle to jungle, and from one impassable 
obstacle to another, or have travelled in profitless cir- 
cles, simply because they failed to take the general 
survey before plunging into the thicket of details. The 
analysis given was derived from something more than a 
philosophical study of the subject. It was elaborated 
while the author was general agent of the Charity Or- 
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ganization Society of Baltimore, and its adequacy was 
then tested by continual reference to concrete cases of 
destitution. 
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Undervitalization and indolence. 
Lubricity. 

Specific disease. 

Lack of judgment. 

Unhealthy appetites. 

Shiftlessness. 

Self-abuse and sexual excess. 
Abuse of stimulants and narcotics. 
Unhealthy diet. 

Disregard of family ties. 
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Inadequate natural resources. 

Bad climatic conditions. 

Defective sanitation, etc. 

Evil associations and surroundings. 

Defective legislation and defective judicial and punitive 
machinery. 

Misdirected or inadequate education. 

a. Variations in value of money. 

b. Changes in trade. 

c. Excessive or ill-managed taxation. 
cl. Emergencies unprovided for. 
e. Undue power of class over class. 

/. Immobility of labor. 

Unwise philanthropy. i 



Bad 

industrial 

conditions. 



A statistical analysis of a concrete mass of poverty or 
pauperism will probably give more light concerning the 
subjective causes of poverty than the objective causes. 
In dealing with individuals, their character is apt to be 
more studied than their environment. Even when en- 
vironment is the primary cause of poverty, the immedi- 
ate cause or co-ordinate result, is often deterioration of 
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character. Sickness is more obvious than bad sanitation ; 
laziness than a malarial atmosphere ; inefficiency than a 
defective educational system. The one who attempts the 
analysis of cases is apt to be confused by the fact that 
under the operation of exactly similar general causes, 
some families are destitute and some are not. One man 
is able to secure an adequate income under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, — bad climate, bad housing, bad 
taxing, no opportunities for education, etc. Another 
man, under exactly the same conditions, will become des- 
titute, and the observer puts down as the final and deter- 
mining cause something in the physique or character 
of the latter person. The ministers and charity agents 
who come most immediately in contact with the poor are 
very prone to take short-sighted views of the causes of 
poverty. On the other hand, as we have seen, those who 
study the question from a philosophical standpoint are 
apt to lay too much stress on the influence of institutions 
or environment. The questions of character are very 
far from insignificant ; and until it is possible to trace 
character to its source more fully than any one can pre- 
tend to do at present, we shall have need to study char- 
acter as a cause of the failure of the individual. 

The results to be obtained from an investigation con- 
ducted on the case-counting principle will manifestly 
vary much according to the particular class of destitute 
persons investigated. To count the cases of those who 
simply apply for relief will give different results from 
an investigation of the inmates of an almshouse. To 
study a group of distinctly pauper families having close 
inter-relations will give different results from an inquiry 
about all the poor in a given locality. To study in a 
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locality where all the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
feeble-minded, and the insane have previously been 
taken to institutions, will, of 'course, give different re- 
sults from those in a locality where these classes are 
still mingled with the population. If the cases be those 
of persons who have merely applied for relief, the first 
thing to be ascertained is how many of these applicants 
really ought to have material relief of any sort. The 
following table gives the returns in 27,961 cases of appli- 
cants for relief who were investigated by the Charity 
Organization Societies in 1887. 

TABLE I. 

Worthy of continuous relief .... 2,888, or 10.3 per cent. 

Worthy of temporary relief 7,451, or 26.6 per cent. 

Need work rather than relief .... 11,280, or 40.4 per cent. 
Unworthy of relief 6,342, or 22.7 per cent. 

It will be noticed that more than 22 per cent of the 
applicants were held to be “ unworthy ” 1 of relief. Com- 
menting upon this table, Mr. Kellogg, who submitted 
the report containing it to the Conference, says that 
among all the societies of the country “ there is a nota- 
ble unity of opinion that only from thirty-one to thirty- 
seven per cent, or, say one-third, of the cases actually 
treated, were in need of that material assistance for which 
no offices of friendly counsel or restraint could compen- 
sate. The logical application of this generalization to 
the whole country is that two-thirds of its real or simu- 
lated destitution could be wiped out by a more perfect 

1 The term “unworthy ” was subsequently dropped, as it did not 
express what was meant. It carried an implication of ill desert, 
which was not intended, and which was frequently misleading. 
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adjustment of the supply and demand for labor, and a 
more vigorous and enlightened police administration.” 
An exacter view of the same thing may be obtained if 
we consider the statistics of some of the better organized 
charity organization societies in the large cities only, 
and especially the tables for recent years, when a fuller 
classification is used. For this purpose are given the 
returns from Baltimore, Boston, and New York, pre- 
senting percentages as well as absolute numbers. (See 
Table II.) It will be seen that in the summary for 
the four cities it was held that over 35 per cent of the 
cases should have work rather than relief ; 9.1 per cent 
should have no relief ; 5.8 per cent should be disci- 
plined ; 7.42 per cent should have visitation and advice 
only; and that only about 42.64 per cent needed direct 
relief of any sort. 1 

The Charity Organization Societies of the United 
States, represented in the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections held in Buffalo in 1888, agreed 
upon a schedule of causes of poverty to be used by all 
the societies. It was further agreed to give in these 
tables only the chief cause of destitution, and not the 
tributary causes. The schedule as drawn was based 
partly upon one already elaborated by the Buffalo Soci- 
ety, which that society had used in tabulating the results 
reached by an investigation of 6,197 cases that had come 
under its care during the ten years 1878-87. The table 
of the Buffalo Society is herewith reproduced on page 33. 



1 In cases wliere work or discipline was the most desirable thing, 
if this could not be furnished, it might be necessary to resort to relief 
as a makeshift. That this will be done too often is the leading danger 
cf relief work. 



Decisions in the Cases of 8,294 Applicants for 
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Relief for more than two years. 



Causes of Poverty in Buffalo. 
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Cause undetermined. 
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Tlie question most commonly in the minds of those 
who undertake to investigate the causes of poverty by a 
system of case-counting is this : Is poverty a misfortune 
or a fault ? No full answer to the question can probably 
be worked out by scientific methods, but the question is 
so frequently asked that it seems worth while to ascer- 
tain what light a case-counting investigation of poverty 
can throw upon it. With this end in view, I have 
arranged a table giving a comparison of the results 
reached by German investigators, by Mr. Charles Booth, 
and by the American Charity Organization Societies, 
grouping the specified causes of poverty under three 
main heads : first, those indicating misconduct ; second, 
those indicating misfortune ; and third, those not classi- 
fied, or unknown. (See Table IV.) 

The first duty of one presenting such a table as this 
is to indicate clearly what it does not show. It deals, 
as already indicated, only with the exciting causes of 
poverty ; and yet this fact is not kept clearly in mind, 
even by careful workers. Mr. Booth, for instance, in- 
cludes “pauper association and heredity” in this list 
of causes; and the American societies include “nature 
and location of abode.” Both of these are by their 
nature predisposing causes, rather than immediate or 
exciting causes ; and it is confusing to mix the two. 
Secondly, many of the persons whose cases are here 
tabulated have been, as Mr. Booth says, the foot-ball 
of all the causes in the list. Under such circum- 
stances to pick out one cause, and call it the most im- 
portant, is a purely arbitrary proceeding. Any one 
of the causes might have been inadequate to produce 
pauperism had not others co-operated with it. A man 
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44 

28 

32 

47 



11.6 

8.9 

4.9 
5.7 
8.1 



440 

18 

33 

10 

20 



7.3 

3.6 

5.7 

1.8 

3.4 



1140 

62 

61 

42 

70 



18.9 

12.5 

10.6 

7.5 

12.0 



108 

11 

14 

10 

11 



397 

74 

77 

109 

87 



6.6 

14.9 

13.4 

19.4 
15.0 



1873 

135 

187 

150 

1274 



31.1 

27.2 
32.5 
26.8 
21.9 



451 

43 



7.5 



8.7 



33 



5.7 



208 

23 

29 

31 

26 



1268 

113 

137 

147 

1714 



21.1 

22.7 

23.8 
26.2 
29.5 



525 

33 

30 

28 

6 



1.8 



21 



3.6 



4 S 81 

435 

515 

518 

496 



81.1 

87.5 

89.4 

92.5 
85.4 



13 



2.2 



15 



2.6 



6021 

497 

576 

560 

581 



Cincinnati. 



Associated 

Charities. 



1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 



288 

246 



13.3 

9.2 



290 

334 



13.3 

12.5 



113 

145 



706 

805 



32.5 

30.1 



155 

190 



7.1 

7.1 



211 

302 



9.7 

11.3 



54 

317 



2.5 

11.9 



19 

200 



337 

389 



15.5 

14.6 



3.0 

3.1 



1009 

1774 



46.4 

66.4 



355 



16.3 



459 21.1 
91 3.4 



2174 

2670 



New York 
City. 



Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 



1891 



151 



10.7 



102 



7.2 1 20 



1.4 



46 



3.3 



319 



22.6 



2 .1 7 .5 



102 



7.2 



409 



29.0 86 6.1 



35 



2.5 



.4 47 3.3 



261 



18.5 39 2.7 



10 .7 



47 3.3 1058 74.9 



20 1.4 



35 2.5 1412 



Stepney. 



Charles Booth. 



80 



12.6 16 2.5 12 1.9 32 5.1 



140 



22.1 



29 4.6 



28 4.4 



30 4.7 



169 26.7 



11 



1.7 208 



32.8 



475 74.9 



7 1.1 



12 1.9 19 3.0 634 



St. Pancras. 



Charles Booth. 



161 21.9 51 6.9 



78 10.6 21 2.8 



311 



42.2 



21 2.t 



16 



2.2 



19 



2.6 152 20.7 



32 4.3 172 23.4 



412 56.0 



13 1.8 



13 



1.8 736 



76 German 
Cities. 



Bdhmert. 



1262 1.3 



1300 



1.4 



2562 



2.7 



1619 



1.7 5337 5.6 610 .6 2427 2.5 11,991 12.5 1100 1.1 43,747 45.8 2325 2.4 3406 3.4 15,086 j 15.8 87,648 91.4 4774 5.0 861 .9 5635 5.9 95,845 



(a) Includes Mr. Booth’s headings, “Extravagance” and “Incapacity,” “Temper,” etc. 
An examination of the cases classed by Mr. Booth under the latter heading shows that it is 
more properly placed as above than it would be elsewhere. 



(6) Includes, for the English tables, “Trade Misfortune.” For German Table, “Small 
Earnings.” 

( c) Includes “ Death of Husband ” and “ Desertion.” 



(d) Includes “Mental Derangement.” 

( e) Includes from German tables “ Grosse Kinderzahl,” “Vorhandensein mehrerer Kinder.’ 
(/) Includes from German tables “ Laziness and Shiftlessness,” “ Arbeitsscheu.” 
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is drunk and breaks bis leg ; is the cause u accident ” 
or “ drink ” ? When this question was submitted to a 
group of charity organization workers, it was very 
promptly answered by two of them ; but their answers 
were different. A man has been shiftless all his life, 
and is now old ; is the cause of poverty shiftlessness or 
old age ? A man is out of work because he is lazy and 
inefficient. One has to know him quite well before 
they can be sure that laziness is the cause. Perhaps 
chere is hardly a case in the whole seven thousand 
where destitution has resulted from a single cause. 

The writer was so thoroughly convinced of this that, 
at the Conference of Charities at Buffalo, when the first 
of the cause schedules was adopted, he tried to have 
the societies directed to consider the influences resulting 
in destitution in each case as making up ten units, and 
indicate the relative force of each cause by a propor- 
tionate number of units. This would serve to show the 
grouping of the causes. The chief cause could be in- 
dicated in each case, and also the contributory causes. 
The system was rejected as too complicated ; and after 
the writer tried to have the agents of a single society, 
that of Baltimore, use it in making their reports to the 
central office, he concluded that possibly the objection 
was valid. Yet if the requisite amount of skill and 
care were used, it would give valuable results. In a 
different way Mr. Booth has endeavored to tabulate 
contributory causes in studying pauperism at Stepney 
and St. Pancras ; and, as indicating the character of re- 
sults to be got from this kind of tabulation, his table 
of the causes of Stepney pauperism is here given. (See 
Table V., p. 36.) 
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TABLE Y. 

Principal Causes of Pauperism at Stepney. 
(Adapted from Booth’s “Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age,” p. 10.) 



PRINCIPAL 
OR OBVIOUS CAUSES. 


0Q 

« 

< 

£ 


Females. 


Total. 


Per Cent. 


CO. 

£ 

Q 


s'THI 

CAU 

CO Q 
■< y 
^ 03 
03 W 
«- 
PU 

< y 


il’TO 

SES. 

02 

W 

y 

r 

CZ2 


RY 

o 

C 

5 


1. Drink 


53 


27 


80 


12.6 




23 


11 


11 


2. Immorality 


6 


10 


16 


2.5 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3. Laziness 


10 


2 


12 


1.9 


6 


5 


1 


3 


4. Incapacity, Temper, etc. . 


17 


7 


24 


3.8 


4 


5 


2 


6 


5. Extravagance .... 


7 


1 


8 


1.3 


4 


2 




3 


6. Lack of Work or Trade 


















Misfortune 


26 


2 


28 


4.4 


4 




5 


13 


7. Accident 


25 


5 


30 


4.7 


4 


2 


1 


14 


8. Death of Husband . . 




26 


26 


4.1 


3 


2 


10 


8 


9. Desertion 




3 


3 


.5 


3 




1 


1 


10. Mental Derangement 


3 


8 


11 


1.7 


1 


2 




2 


11. Sickness 


98 


71 


169 


26.7 


24 


38 


5 


41 


12. Old Age 


113 


95 


208 


32.8 


22 


18 


44 




13. Paup. Asso. and Heredity 


6 


1 


7 


1.1 


1 




2 


2 


14. Other Causes .... 


9 


3 


12 


1.9 


6 


6 


2 


2 


Total 


373 


261 


634 


100 


85 


106 


87 


107 


Total for causes 1-5, “Mis- 


















conduct” 


93 


47 


140 


22.1 


17 


38 


17 


24 


Total for causes 6-12, “Mis- 


















fortune ” 


265 


210 


475 


74.9 


61 


62 


66 


79 
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The impossibility of giving an accurate statistical de- 
scription of the facts is still clearer when we try to 
separate the causes indicating misconduct from those 
indicating misfortune. Back of disease may be either 
misconduct or misfortune. The imprisonment of the 
bread-winner indicates misconduct on his part, but may 
only indicate misfortune on the part of wife and chil- 
dren. The same is true in the case of abandoned 
children and neglect by relatives. This particular 
classification is made in deference to popular inquiry 
only. In the writer’s opinion its chief value consists 
in showing how little it is worth. 

But after all possible allowance has been made for 
the “ personal equation ” of the investigator, and for 
all the inevitable inconclusiveness of the figures, there 
is a residuum of information to be got from the tables. 
They give, as well as such statistics can, the conclusions 
reached by those who are studying pauperism at first 
hand. If the figures furnished by all the investigators 
were added together into one great total, and this only 
were put before him, the author would indeed hesitate to 
base any conclusions whatever upon it. But when it is 
found that different investigators, at different times, in 
different places, reach conclusions which, while varying 
in many and often inexplicable ways, are yet in agree- 
ment as regards certain important facts, we can but 
think that the figures to some extent reflect actual 
conditions. It will be noticed that these tables are not 
totalized, and that for many cities the figures for differ- 
ent years are not combined. They were left separate in 
order that their consistency might be tested by com- 
parison. 
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Considering at present only the figures for American 
cities presented in Table IV., we notice first that the 
percentages for all causes indicating misconduct vary 
only between 7.5 and 32.5. The most important of the 
individual causes here grouped is “ drink.” The per- 
centage for this cause averages about 10, going as low 
as 4.9 one year in Buffalo, and as high as 21.9 one 
year in Boston. Nearly but not quite so important 
as drink is “ shiftlessness and inefficiency.” It goes 
as low as 1.8 one year in Buffalo, and as high as 14 
per cent one year in Baltimore. For the American 
societies, this heading is taken to include “ laziness.” 
The other causes grouped in this section of the table 
are insignificant, so far as the figures reveal their 
importance. 

The “ causes indicating misfortune ” are regrouped 
under three heads; first, those showing lack of normal 
support ; second, matters of employment, and third, 
matters of personal capacity. The most important of 
those in the first group is “ no male support,” which has 
a tolerably constant influence, ranging from 4 to 19.4 
per cent. The high percentage under this cause at 
Buffalo and the corresponding small percentage of cases 
attributable to “ misconduct ” causes in the same place 
is perhaps owing in part to the fact that a much larger 
proportion of the cases investigated by the Buffalo 
society are those of persons receiving public relief than 
with the other societies. It may be noted that the per- 
centages under “ no male support,” which includes “ de- 
sertion ” and “death of husband,” are tolerably constant, 
even when the view is extended to Germany and Eng- 
land. 
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The causes grouped under the heading “ matters of 
employment ” account for somewhat more than a third 
of the destitution dealt with by the American societies. 
The percentage is given lowest for Cincinnati, being 
there about 14 per cent ; but all the percentages for this 
city are too low for fair comparison, since 16.3 per cent 
of the cases are included under the heading “ others or 
unknown.” The highest percentage under “ matters of 
employment ” is Buffalo, where it reaches in one year 
nearly 40 per cent. ISTo one well acquainted with the 
cases with which the Charity Organization Societies 
deal can at all doubt that most of those whose poverty 
is said to result from lack of employment are somehow 
and to some extent incapable or unreliable. If one 
wanted thoroughly efficient help, male or female, he 
would hardly expect to find it among the “ out-of- 
works ” with whom the charitable societies deal. Back 
of the cause “ lack of work,” ordinarily and in ordinary 
times, will be found some perversion of character, or 
some limitation of capacity. 

Under “matters of personal capacity,” “accident” 
and “ physical defect ” exert a minor but quite constant 
influence, the former somewhat greater than the latter. 
The constancy of their influence can be traced even in 
the European figures. “ Old age ” was at first not in- 
cluded by the American societies among the causes of 
poverty ; and this, together with the fact that the per- 
centage of influence now accorded it is so small, may be 
attributed to the fact that the American societies are 
dealing with people who are, for the most part, still 
struggling against pauperism, or are at any rate still 
mixed with the ordinary population of the cities in 
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which they live. The results in studying these classes 
must manifestly differ from those got by a study of 
confirmed pauperism inside of institutions. 

So far as these tables show, the most constant cause 
of poverty everywhere, at all times, and according to all 
investigators, is “ sickness.” In both American and 
English experience, the percentage attributable to this 
cause sinks but once slightly below 15, and never 
quite reaches 30. The average is between 20 and 25. 
This is one of the most significant facts brought out by 
these tables. It was not one which the author antici- 
pated when the collection of statistics began ; and yet 
it has been confirmed and re-confirmed in so many ways, 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that the figures set 
forth real and important facts. Personal acquaintance 
with the destitute classes has further convinced him that 
most of the causes of poverty result from or result in 
a weakened physical and mental constitution, often 
merging into actual disease. 1 

Nearly all of the causes named might furthermore be 
grouped under the general heading “ incapacity.” Six 
of them avowedly belong there. The six which we 
have tabulated as indicating misconduct can be so 
classed if we are willing to include under the term in- 
firmities of character as well as of body. The causes 
which indicate lack of normal support may also be said 
to show that the dependents are personally incapable of 
self-support, and that, through fault or misfortune on 
the part of their natural guardians, they have been left 
to themselves. The four causes grouped as “ matters of 

1 How this confirms conclusions previously reached by Dugdale 
will be noted later on. 
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employment ” would seem at first to be of a different 
nature, and to indicate that capable persons may suffer 
from enforced idleness to the extent of becoming pau- 
pers. There are, of course, such instances ; but, as 
already noted, those who have undertaken the work of 
finding employment for the unemployed, and who are 
intimately acquainted with the people about whom in- 
formation is given in these tables, know that most of 
those out of employment are not capable in any com- 
plete sense of the term. They may be able-bodied, but 
they are not able-minded. They may lack one thing or 
another, but they almost always lack something ; it may 
be skill, or strength, or judgment, or reliability, or even 
temper. For the faithful and efficient there is work in 
all ordinary times. Often the incapacity seems to con- 
sist in nothing more than a lack of ingenuity, which 
prevents the person from fitting himself into the indus- 
tries of the time. Give him a set task requiring little 
skill, and he will do it gladly. But such set tasks are 
very few in modern industry, and the result is that 
the individual is unemployed. 

The English and German figures made a part of 
Table IV. are not readily comparable with the Ameri- 
can statistics, and yet there are enough points of similar- 
ity to make some comparison useful. The essential 
differences can for the most part be accounted for by 
the difference in the type of pauperism studied. The 
great majority of the German and all of the English 
cases are those of inmates of institutions. The cases 
at Stepney are examples of chronic pauperism to a 
greater extent than any group in the American Charity 
Organization Society tables. At St. Pancras the pauper- 
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ism is still more definitely fixed and hopeless. The 
German figures are the only ones covering all the official 
relief work of a large number of cities. The writer 
knows so little of the methods of German relieving offi- 
cers that it is perhaps dangerous to venture an opinion ; 
but we might explain the very high percentage attribu- 
table to sickness, and the very low percentage attributable 
to drink, on the assumption that they are strict in their 
methods of granting relief, and disinclined to relieve 
those who because of drunkenness deserve punishment. 
This percentage is so unexpectedly low that Bohmert dis- 
cusses it at some length. He points out that drink is a 
predisposing cause in many cases where the immediate 
cause is lack of work, accident, sickness, imprisonment, 
abandonment of children, etc. 1 Bohmert makes a further 
analysis of the causes, indicating that about 7.54 per 
cent of the cases may be held to be destitute through 
misconduct, though he puts little reliance upon this 
conclusion. 2 As bearing in some sort upon the same 
point, his table of the causes of poverty in the cases of 
over 13,000 children is interesting. His table of per- 
centages is shown on opposite page. 

Commenting on these percentages, Dr. Bohmert says 
that, if we group together causes 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9, it 
appears that more than one-fourth of the dependent 
children are dependent through the fault of their 
parents or other guardians. 

The American figures that can be most profitably 
compared with the German and English tables are those 
collected by the Hew York State Board of Charities, 

1 “ Armenwesen in 77 deutsclien Stadten,” p. 114. 

2 lb. p. 115. 
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TABLE VI. 

Dependent Children (13,252) in German Cities. 



(Bohmert, pp. 115-116, and 121-128.) 



Cause op Poverty. 


Per Cent. 


1. Orplianage 


38.75 


2. Lack of Work on Part of Guardian 


14.99 


3. Sickness, etc 


11.88 


4. Abandoned by Guardian 


11.66 


5. Imprisonment of Guardian 


4.70 


6. Taken by Courts from Abusive or Neglectful Guar- 




dian 


4.50 


7. Sickness of Guardian 


4.34 


8. Laziness of Guardian 


3.49 


9. Drunkenness of Guardian 


1.54 


10. Mental or Physical Defect of Guardian 


1.74 


11. Deaf and Dumb 


.56 


12. Large Family of Guardian 


.35 


13. Accident to Child or Guardian 


.37 


14. Pauper Burials 


.18 


15. Blindness 


.16 


16. Cripples 


.05 


17. Advanced Age of Guardian 


.04 


18. Other Causes 


.70 



embodying the result of an investigation regarding the 
inmates of all the almshouses of that State in 1874 and 
1875. The number of almshouse inmates was 12,614, 
embracing at that time a considerable number of chil- 
dren, lunatics, and others since removed to special insti- 
tutions. The length of time that a large number of 
persons had been inmates of the almshouses made an 
inquiry into the remote causes of dependency imprac- 
ticable. The table of immediate or existing causes is 
as follows : 1 

1 Tenth Annual Report State Board of Charities, New York, p. 109. 
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TABLE VII. 



Existing Causes of Dependence, N. Y. Almshouse Inmates. 



1874-75. 


NUMBER. 


PER 

CENT. 


1. Homeless Children (illegitimate) 


312 


2.47 


2. Homeless Children (abandoned) 


432 


3.42 


3. Homeless Children (by death of father) . . . 


277 


2.20 


4. Homeless Children (by death of mother) . . 


154 


1.22 


5. Homeless Children (by death of both parents) 


107 


.85 


6. Homeless Children (by pauperism of parents) 


674 


5.34 


7. Homeless Children (by imprison, of parents) . 


74 


.59 


8. Homeless Women (abandoned by husbands) . 


204 


1.62 


9. Homeless Women (by death of husband) . . 


74 


.59 


10. Old and Destitute 


2,081 


16.50 


11. Permanently Diseased 


795 


6.31 


12. Temporarily Diseased 


463 


3.68 


13. Crippled 


240 


1.90 


14. Deformed 


17 


.13 


15. Blind 


303 


2.40 


16. Deaf Mutes 


29 


.23 


17. Insane 


4,047 


32.08 


18. Idiots 


580 


4.60 


19. Epileptics 


268 


2.12 


20. Paralytics 


322 


2.55 


21. Feeble Minded 


394 


3.12 


22. Vagrant and Idle 


767 


6.08 


Total 


12,614 


100 



Two facts are brought out prominently by the gen- 
eral character of this table ; one is the tendency of 





NUMBER. 


PER 

CENT. 


Shiftlessness and inefficiency (22) 


767 


6.1 


Imprisonment of bread-winner (7) 


74 


.6 


Orphans and Abandoned Children (1-6) .... 


1,956 


15 5 


No male support (8-9) 


278 


2.2 


Sickness (11, 12, 20) 


1,580 


12.5 


Physical defect (13-16) 


589 


4.7 


Insanity (17, 18, 19, 21) 


5,289 


41.9 


Old Age (10) 


2,081 


16.5 


Total 


12,614 


100 



TABLE VIII. — *7,225 American Cases, Classified by Causes of Poverty and Nationality. 









American. 


German. 


Colored. 


Irish. 


English. 


French. 


Russian 
and Polish. 


Spanish. 


Italian. 


Scan- 

dinavian. 


Other 

Countries. 


Total. 








No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 




U1 


Drink 


109 


15.14 


66 


7.83 


34 


6.23 


433 


23.62 


107 


16.93 


11 


9.25 


5 


3.24 






6 


5.60 


3 


9.09 


30 


14.21 


1104 


15.28 


§ . 
„ H 


Immorality 


17 


.63 


1 


.11 


5 


.91 


5 


.27 


2 


.31 






















2 


.94 


32 


.44 


8 P 
H a 


Sliiftlessness and Inefficiency . 


248 


9.19 


63 


7.48 


31 


5.68 


106 


5.78 


45 


7.12 


7 


5.88 


11 


7.09 


4 


10.00 


9 


8.41 


2 


6.06 


17 


8.05 


543 


7.51 


■< n 

o s 

M U 

ft 


Crime and Dishonesty .... 


20 


.74 


4 


.47 


4 


.73 


7 


.38 


7 


1.10 


3 


2.52 






1 


2.50 


3 


2.80 










49 


.68 


M 


Roving Disposition 


44 


1.63 


8 


.95 


1 


.18 


7 


.38 


16 


2.53 


1 


.84 


2 


1.29 






1 


.93 






6 


2.84 


86 


1.19 




b 

< 


Imprisonment of Bread- 
winner 


18 


.66 


1 


.11 


2 


.36 


22 


1.20 


8 


1.26 


1 


.84 










1 


.93 


1 


3.03 


1 


.47 


55 


.76 




g s 

* o 

fa 

o 


Orphans and Abandoned 
Children 


10 


.37 






2 


.36 


7 


.38 


4 


.63 






2 


1.29 


















25 


.34 




w b 
M ^ 


Neglect by Relatives . . 


24 


.88 


7 


.83 


7 


1.28 


7 


.38 


8 


1.26 


1 


.84 


10 


6.45 


1 


2.50 


1 


.93 










66 


.91 




b 


No Male Support . . . 


111 


4.11 


36 


4.27 


16 


2.93 


93 


5.07 


20 


3.16 


6 


5.05 


10 


6.45 


2 


5.00 


7 


6.54 


2 


6.06 


8 


3.79 


311 


4.30 


P 


o 

b 


Lack of Employment . . 


663 


24.57 


242 


28.62 


95 


17.42 


346 


18.87 


156 


24.68 


32 


26.89 


37 


23.87 


5 


12.50 


33 


30.85 


14 


42.42 


51 


24.17 


1074 


23.16 


A 

O 

h 

05 

s 


p< 

a 

H H 


Insufficient Employment 


179 


6.63 


64 


7.60 


47 


8.62 


117 


6.38 


30 


4.74 


12 


10.08 


7 


4.51 






6 


5.60 


3 


9.09 


6 


2.84 


471 


6.51 


§ § 
CO S 


Poorly Paid Employment 


56 


2.07 


22 


2.61 


5 


.91 


15 


.81 


9 


1.42 


3 


2.52 


3 


1.93 


6 


15.00 


5 


4.67 




. . . 


7 


3.31 


131 


1.81 


O 

g 

H 


H 

& 

3 

a 


Unhealthy and Danger- 
ous Employ 


3 


.11 


2 


.23 


1 


.18 


1 


.05 






























7 


.09 


o 

5 

g 




Ignorance of English . . 






4 


.47 






1 


.05 






2 


1.68 


6 


3.87 


5 


12.50 


4 


3.75 






8 


3.79 


30 


.41 




b 

◄ 


Accident 


72 


2.66 


30 


3.56 


8 


1.46 


57 


3.10 


17 


2.69 


3 


2.52 


6 


3.87 






4 


3.75 


1 


3.03 


9 


4.26 


207 


2.86 




O 

oQ . 
tf >H 
H H 

fa 3 


Sickness or Death in Fam- 
ily 


548 


20.31 


193 


22.92 


216 


39.63 


363 


19.80 


145 


22.94 


21 


17.65 


39 


25.16 


13 


32.50 


18 


16.82 


4 


12.12 


49 


23.22 


1609 


22.27 




fa ^ 

O 

oo 


Physical Defects .... 


92 


3.40 


40 


4.73 


30 


5.49 


64 


3.49 


11 


1.74 


9 


7.56 


10 


6.45 


1 


2.50 


3 


2.80 


2 


6.06 


5 


2.37 


267 


3.69 




n 

H 

H 


Insanity 


25 


.92 


6 


.71 






17 


.91 


8 


1.26 


1 


.84 


1 


.64 














4 


1.89 


62 


.85 






Old Age 


76 


2.81 


23 


2.73 


25 


4.57 


128 


6.97 


23 


3.63 


4 


3.36 


1 


.64 


1 


2.50 


3 


2.80 


1 


3.03 


4 


1.89 


289 


4.00 


M 

W 

CQ 


Large Family 


14 


.51 


10 


1.18 


3 


.55 


16 


.87 


5 


.79 






3 


1.93 


1 


2.50 


1 


.93 










53 


.73 


P o’ 
O S 


Nature of Abode 


2 


.07 


1 


.11 


1 


.18 


1 


.05 


3 


.47 


1 


.84 






















9 


.12 


NOT 

I 


Other, or Unknown 


67 


2.58 


29 


3.44 


12 


2.19 


20 


1.09 


8 


1.26 


1 


.84 


2 


1.29 






2 


1.87 






4 


1.89 


145 


2.00 


Total 


2698 




842 




545 




1833 




632 




119 




155 




40 




107 




33 




211 




7225 
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statistics based on case-counting to degenerate into 
mere description of the personal characteristics or con- 
dition of dependents, and the other is the tendency of 
drink as a cause of pauperism to disappear when we 
study chiefly chronic cases of long standing. In this 
table of “ existing causes ” it is not mentioned at all, its 
results only being registered. 

By the courtesy of the General Secretaries of the 
Charity Organization Societies of Baltimore, New 
Haven, and New York, and of the Associated Charities 
of Boston, original schedules regarding somewhat more 
than eight thousand cases of destitution investigated 
by these societies were furnished for the present work. 
With the separate cases at hand, it was possible to re- 
combine the facts so as to get much information not 
obtainable from the published reports. 

As the first question popularly asked regarding the 
causes of poverty would probably be whether poverty 
indicates misconduct or misfortune, so the second would 
probably be : What are the indications as to the ten- 
dency of different nationalities or races to become 
poor ? 

For the purpose of finding what answer could be 
obtained to this question, Table VIII. was prepared, 
giving the facts regarding 7,225 American cases. They 
are classified horizontally according to the causes of 
poverty, the causes being grouped as in Table IV., and 
vertically according to nationality. 

Of the Americans, Germans, Colored, Irish, and Eng- 
lish, there are enough cases in each column to make the 
percentages tolerably trustworthy ; while of the French, 
Polish, Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian, and “ other coun- 
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tries,” the numbers are too small to make the relative 
figures of much value, consequently only the former are 
discussed. 

As to “drink,” we find a general average of 15.28 
per cent. The Americans are slightly below, and the 
English slightly above, this average. The Germans are 
far below it, 7.83 per cent, and the Colored still farther, 
6.23 per cent. The Irish, on the other hand, have a 
larger percentage under this head than any other nation- 
ality, 23.62. In “ shiftlessness and inefficiency ” the 
Americans lead all other well represented nationalities, 
having here a percentage of 9.19, as against an average 
of 7.51. The Irish here fall much below the average, 
5.78 per cent. Totalizing the percentages for “causes 
indicating misconduct,” we get a general average of 
25.10 ; the Irish lead with 30.43, and the English and 
American come next with 27.99 and 27.33 respectively. 
The Germans are far below the average with 16.84 per 
cent, and the Colored the lowest of all with 13.73. 
These relative positions are not changed if we include 
the cases coming under the first three causes put down 
as “ indicating misfortune.” These causes, namely, “ im- 
prisonment of bread-winner,” “ orphans and abandoned 
children,” and “ neglect by relatives,” may be taken to 
indicate misconduct on the part of the natural guardians 
of minors or feeble persons, and so may be properly 
added to the causes indicating misconduct. The num- 
ber of orphans who are such through misfortune may be 
held to be balanced by the number of deserted wives , 
who come under the class “no male support,” the last 
named heading not being anywhere reckoned as indicat- 
ing misconduct. The percentages, when the three 
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causes named are added, run as follows : Irish, 32.39 ; 

English, 31.14 ; Americans, 29.24 ; Germans, 17.78 ; 
Colored, 15.73. In no nationality, therefore, does the 
number of cases of destitution held to result from causes 
indicating misconduct reach one-third of the total. 

“ Matters of employment ” vary less in relative im- 
portance as between the different nationalities, and the 
same is true of “ accident ” and “ physical defect.” 
Under the very important heading of u sickness ” we 
find one decided variation. The average for this cause 
is 22.27 per cent, and all the largely represented nation- 
alities conform quite closely to this average with one 
exception ; the cases of colored people show a percent- 
age for sickness of 39.63, a rate that comes near to 
being the double of the average, and is the double of 
the percentage for this cause among the Irish. 

Those who know the colored people only casually or 
by hearsay may be surprised to find the misconduct 
causes running so low among them, while sickness as a 
cause is of greater relative importance than in any 
other nationality. But to one who has worked in Balti- 
more or Washington it seems a natural result, and in- 
deed a confirmation of the reliability of the statistics. 
The colored people are weak physically, become sick 
easily, and often die almost without visible resistance to 
disease. At the same time they have a dread of being 
assisted, especially when they think an institution will 
be recommended ; and this, together with a certain apathy, 
will often induce them to endure great privations rather 
than ask for help. Besides this, there are many associa- 
tions among them for mutual help, and the criminal and 
semi-criminal men have a brutal way of making their 
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women support them. That the percentage for “ lack 
of work/’ 17.42, is the lowest, and that for “ insufficient 
employment ” is the highest, under these two heads, per- 
haps reflects their hand-to-mouth way of working at odd 
jobs, rather than taking steady work. 

But one must hesitate to put much weight upon a gen- 
eral average of this kind, and the constituent elements 
of the table have therefore been given separately ; that 
is, for each city a table like this one has been made out. 
The purpose of this is to find how far the differences 
we have noted between the nationalities are constant 
for different places and according to different observers. 
It would occupy too much space to reproduce all of 
these four large tables ; so from them have been ab- 
stracted the more important results which are embodied 
in Table IX., on opposite page. 

In the matter of drink, we see that the nationalities 
keep the same relative positions everywhere as in the 
summary ; and in every case sickness is of greater rela- 
tive importance among colored people than among any 
others. On the other hand, the indication of Table 
VIII. that a larger proportion of Americans are desti- 
tute because of “ shiftlessness and inefficiency ” than in 
any other nationality, is confirmed by the experience of 
New York and New Haven, but not by that of Boston 
and Baltimore. On the whole, however, there are no 
astounding variations in the special tables that need de- 
stroy our confidence in the general average. The simi- 
larities are sufficiently constant ; so that if a new table 
were given the writer, like Table VIII., but in which the 
numbers and per cents were re-arranged, and the head- 
ings of the lines and columns left blank, he should ex- 



TABLE IX. 



American Cases Classified by Cities, Nationalities, 
and Leading Causes. 





AMERICANS 


(White). 










New York. 


Boston. 


Baltimore. 


New 


Haven. 


Causes. 


















No. 


°Io 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Matters of 
Employment . 


391 


39.49 


137 


21.33 


363 


36.74 


10 


12.50 


Sickness . . . 


165 


16.66 


163 


25.38 


203 


20.54 


17 


21.25 


Drink .... 


155 


15.65 


141 


21.96 


100 


10.12 


13 


16.25 


Shiftlessne'ss and 
Inefficiency . . 


73 


7.37 


48 


7.47 


112 


11.33 


15 


18.75 


All causes . . . 


990 


37.17 


642 


30.93 


988 


48.38 


80 


17.93 


COLORED. 


Matters of 
Employment . 


19 


35.18 


24 


17.39 


96 


29.62 


9 


30.00 


Sickness . . . 


20 


37.03 


63 


45.65 


126 


38.88 


7 


23.33 


Drink .... 


4 


7.40 


11 


7.97 


16 


4.93 


3 


10.00 


Shiftlessness and 
Inefficiency . . 


3 


5.55 


6 


4.34 


21 


6.48 


" 1 


3.33 


All causes . . . 


54 


2.02 


138 


6.65 


324 


15.86 


30 


6.72 


GERMAN. 


Matters of 
Employment . 


161 


44.10 


12 


20.33 


141 


35.60 


16 


50.00 


Sickness . . . 


87 


23.83 


14 


23.72 


85 


21.46 


7 


21.87 


Drink .... 


22 


6.02 


9 


15.25 


32 


8.08 


3 


9.37 


Shiftlessness and 
Inefficiency . . 


18 


4.93 


9 


15.25 


36 


9.09 






All causes . . . 


365 


13.70 


59 


2.84 


396 


19.39 


32 


7.17 
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TABLE IX. — Concluded. 



IRISH. 


Causes. 


New York. 


Boston. 


Baltimore. 


New 


Haven. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Matters of 
Employment . 


263 


37.04 


107 


16.41 


58 


27.75 


51 


19.46 


Sickness . . . 


130 


18.30 


151 


23.15 


36 


17.22 


46 


17.55 


Drink .... 


133 


18.73 


217 


33.28 


37 


17.70 


46 


17.55 


Shiftlessness and 
Inefficiency . . 


41 


5.77 


29 


4.44 


27 


12.91 


9 


3.43 


All causes . . . 


710 


26.66 


652 


31.42 


209 


10.23 


262 


58.74 


ALL NATIONALITIES. 


Matters of 
Employment . 


1059 


39.76 


414 


19.95 


707 


34.62 


103 


23.09 


Sickness . . . 


507 


19.03 


543 


26.16 


470 


23.01 


89 


19.95 


Drink .... 


364 


13.66 


475 


22.89 


196 


9.59 


69 


15.47 


Shiftlessness and 
Inefficiency . . 


170 


6.38 


142 


6.84 


204 


9.99 


27 


6.05 


All causes . . . 


2663 




2075 




2042 




446 





pect to be able to write in the names of the leading 
causes and of the leading nationalities without serious 
error. 

A classification in Table X. of 4,176 Boston and New 
York cases according to the number of persons in a 
family, and by nationality, confirms the indication of 
Table IV., that large families is a relatively unimportant 
cause of destitution. 



TABLE X. 

4,170 Boston and New Yoke Cases, Classified according to number in the Family and Nationality. 



Number 

IN 


American. 


Colored. 


English. 


French. 


German. 


Italian. 


Irish. 


Polish 

AND 

Russian. 


Scandina- 

vian. 


Other 

Countries. 


Total. 


Family . 


No. 


% 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1 


202 


14.81 


31 


16.14 


87 


17.54 


8 


10.38 


45 


12.06 


8 


7.33 


203 


15.77 


6 


4.68 


4 


18.18 


16 


12.40 


610 


14.60 


2 


285 


20.90 


52 


27.08 


95 


19.15 


17 


22.07 


65 


17.42 


12 


11.00 


247 


19.19 


11 


8.59 


3 


13.63 


19 


14.72 


806 


19.30 


3 


240 


17.61 


44 


22.91 


87 


17.54 


18 


23.36 


66 


17.69 


15 


13.76 


233 


18.10 


25 


19.53 


6 


27.26 


28 


21.70 


762 


18.24 


4 


243 


17.82 


26 


13.54 


93 


18.75 


14 


18.18 


57 


15.28 


20 


18.34 


199 


15.46 


16 


12.50 


5 


22.72 


23 


17.82 


696 


16.66 


5 


158 


11.59 


15 


7.81 


64 


12.90 


10 


13.00 


G 5 


17.42 


21 


19.26 


165 


12.82 


23 


17.96 


3 


13.63 


18 


13.95 


542 


12.97 


6 


108 


7.90 


15 


7.81 


30 


6.06 


2 


2.59 


31 


8.31 


11 


10.09 


103 


8.00 


12 


9.37 






13 


10.07 


325 


7.78 


7 


77 


5.64 


6 


3.12 


19 


3.83 


6 


7.78 


20 


5.36 


17 


15.59 


73 


5.67 


14 


10.93 


1 


4.54 


8 


6.20 


241 


5.77 


8 


33 


2.34 


1 


.52 


12 


2.45 


1 


1.29 


9 


2.41 


3 


2.75 


39 


3.03 


13 


10.15 






3 


2.32 


114 


2.72 


9 


11 


.80 


1 


.52 


3 


.60 


1 


1.29 


7 


1.87 


2 


1.83 


18 


1.39 


4 


3.12 






1 


.77 


48 


1.14 


10 


5 


.46 






3 


.60 






3 


.80 






6 


.46 


3 


2.34 










20 


.47 


11 


1 


.08 














3 


.80 






1 


•07 


1 


.78 










6 


.14 


12 










3 


.60 






2 


.53 






















5 


.11 


13 






1 


.52 


































1 


.02 


Total 


1,363 




192 




496 




77 




373 




109 




1,287 




128 




22 




129 




4,176 
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Unmarried persons with no one dependent upon them 
are not included in this table. The “ families ” of only 
one person are either widows or widowers. The largest 
single family is found among the colored people ; but 
the largest proportion of relatively large families, say 
those numbering from five to nine persons each, is 
found among the Italians and the Poles and Russians. 
The families of paupers or semi-paupers usually average 
smaller than those of the population as a whole, partly 
because the number among classes degenerate enough 
to be dependent is not as large as is ordinarily sup- 
posed, partly because of a high infant mortality, and 
partly because the families of these classes tend to 
disintegrate rapidly, children drifting away from par- 
ents, and aged parents in their turn being shaken off 
by adult children. 1 The “ family,” therefore, which 
applies for relief is often only the fragment of a family. 

Tables XI. and XII. give classifications of applicants 
for relief by marital condition and nationality. 

Of those applying to the charity organization socie- 
ties, about half are married people living together, and 
about one-half the remainder, or one-quarter of the 
whole, are widows. Deserted wives make up about 
7 per cent of the total. The difference in the work 
of different societies is the principal thing reflected 
by the fact that “ single men” make up 20 per cent 
of the applicants in New York, or over 13 per cent 
in New Haven, while in other places this category is 



1 A young woman graduate student who is making a study of 
women paupers in San Francisco finds that many of the old women 
in the almshouse actually do not remember how many children they 
have had, or what has become of them. 
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American Cases by Marital Condition and Cities. 
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Total. 




47.7 

23.7 
6.9 
5.6 
4.8 

10.6 

.3 

.4 

,2 




6 


3,823 

1,903 

555 

446 

384 

851 

23 

29 

14 


8,028 


New Haven. 




37.9 

28.5 

3.1 
8.7 
7.3 

13.4 

1.1 




No. 


209 

157 

17 

47 

40 

75 

6 


551 


Baltimore. 




53.7 

25.8 
8.0 
5.6 
2.2 
4.2 

.1 

.3 




No. 


1,208 

580 

180 

127 

50 

95 

3 

7 


2,250 


Boston. 


* 


49.2 

25.1 

9.3 

6.4 
3.7 
4.9 

.4 

.b 

.5 




o 

'A 


1,177 

601 

221 

152 

89 

118 

10 

12 

11 


2,392 


New York. 


* 


43.3 

20.0 

4.8 

4.2 

7.2 
19.9 

.1 

.4 

.1 




No. 


1,229 

565 

137 

120 

205 

563 

4 

10 

3 


2,836 




Married 

W idows 

Deserted Wives 

Single Women 

Deserted Husbands and Widowers . . 

Single Men 

Orphans 

Divorced 

Miscellaneous 


Total 



TABLE XI. 

American Cases by Marital Condition and Nationality. 





American. 


German. 


COLORED. 


IBISH. 


English. 


French. 


Polish and 
Russian. 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


Scan- 

dinavian. 


Other 

Countries. 


Total, 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


Married .... 


1379 


46.63 


570 


58.40 


271 


44.20 


902 


44.00 


318 


45.82 


74 


55.65 


110 


62.50 


71 


60.68 


19 


46.34 


9 


24.32 


100 


42.75 


3823 


47.62 


Widows .... 


654 


22.11 


176 


18.03 


187 


30.50 


610 


29.75 


153 


22.04 


29 


21.80 


17 


9.65 


26 


22.22 


12 


29.26 


3 


8.10 


36 


15.38 


1903 


23.70 


Deserted Wives . 


207 


7.00 


54 


5.53 


52 


8.48 


123 


6.00 


54 


7.78 


9 


6.76 


27 


15.34 


7 


5.98 


3 


7.31 


5 


13.51 


14 


5.98 


555 


6.91 


Single Women. . 


186 


6.29 


22 


2.25 


48 


7.83 


133 


6.48 


32 


4.61 


5 


3.75 


1 


.56 


2 


1.70 


5 


12.19 






12 


5.12 


446 


5.55 


Deserted husbands 
and Widowers . 


145 


4.90 


50 


5.12 


24 


3.91 


98 


4.78 


33 


4.75 


6 


4.51 


4 


2.27 


5 


4.27 






7 


18.91 


12 


5.12 


384 


4.78 


Single men •. . . 


353 


11.93 


99 


10.15 


31 


5.05 


170 


8.29 


93 


13.40 


10 


7.51 


16 


9.09 


6 


5.12 


2 


4.87 


12 


32.45 


59 


25.21 


851 


10.60 


Orphans .... 


15 


.50 










5 


.24 


2 


.28 






1 


.56 


















23 


.28 


Divorced .... 


13 


.43 


4 


.41 






5 


.24 


5 


.72 


















1 


2.70 


1 


.42 


29 


.36 


Miscellaneous . . 


5 


.16 


1 


.10 






4 


.19 


4 


.57 


























14 


.17 


Total . . . 


2957 




976 




613 




2050 




694 




133 




176 




117 




41 




37 




234 




8028 

1 
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relatively unimportant. The classification of nation- 
ality does not seem to yield many results that are at 
once important and reliable. The proportion of “ de- 
serted wives” among the colored people might have 
been expected to exceed the average under that head 
more than it does. As a rule, the white Americans 
exceed the average more under this heading than the 
colored. The average of all nationalities and all cities 
is 6.91 per cent, which may be considered large by those 
unacquainted with the modern urban population, but 
it is lower than many of the charity organization 
workers expected to find it. 

Table XIII. shows for the four cities the percentage 
of native white, colored, and foreign born among the 
population as a whole, and among those who applied to 
the charity organization societies in these cities. It 
will be noted that the proportion of applicants who are 
foreign born is considerably larger than of the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

A matter which is not brought out by the tables thus 
far given, but which is well shown by the collateral 
investigations of the different agencies, is the large 
number of children either dragged into pauperism by 
the destitution of their parents or entirely abandoned 
by the latter. In the investigations of almshouse pau- 
perism, of course, this is not brought out, as the children 
have been put in other institutions, and are beyond the 
view of the investigator. But in the American experi- 
ence, where the cases are studied as they cross this 
pauper line, the large number of children is striking. 
Out of 4,310 persons dealt with by the blew York C. 0. S. 
in 1891, over 40 (40.8) per cent, or 1,762, were under 14. 
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Percent of Applicants in certain Populations. 
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In Boston, out of 3,972 individuals dealt with, over 42 
(42.5) per cent were under 14 years of age. In Buffalo, 
out of 2,515 individuals, over 48 (48.3) per cent were 
under 14 years of age. In Baltimore the percentage of 
those under 14 years of age drops to a little less than 
16 (15.8) ; but, on the whole, it may be concluded that, 
while the leading cause of confirmed pauperism, as 
investigated by Mr. Booth in England, is the weakness 
of old age, the leading cause of incipient pauperism, as 
investigated by the American Charity Organization 
Societies, is the weakness of childhood. 

Taking this in connection with the large percentage 
of pauperism which is constantly and everywhere at- 
tributed to sickness and physical defect, and we have 
a striking confirmation of the conclusion reached by 
Dugdale in his study of the Jukes. He says : — 

“ 1. Pauperism is an indication of weakness of some kind, 
either youth, disease, old age, injury, or, for women, childbirth. 

“2. Hereditary pauperism rests chiefly upon disease in some 
form, tends to terminate in extinction, and may be called the 
sociological aspect of physical degeneration.” 

We find, phrasing our conclusions in medical terms, 
that the commonest exciting cause of the poverty that 
approaches pauperism is incapacity, resulting in most 
chronic cases from sickness or other degenerate and de- 
generating conditions. Weakness of some sort is the 
most typical characteristic of the destitute classes. The 
predisposing causes of this, degeneration and weakness 
are next to be sought for. A physician turns from diag- 
nosing a case to inquire for predisposing causes, first in 
the habits and heredity of the individual, and secondly 
in the nature of his occupation, or other conditions of 



Pertaining to Environment. Attaining to the 

Individual 
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life. If we assume, as is roughly true, that the forces 
which tend to break down the physical man, and bring 
about the the various forms of degeneration, are those 
which are pushing him towards death, we may present 
them graphically by a modification of a diagram used by 




Dr. J. S. Billings in the Cartwright lectures delivered 
before the Alumni Association of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York . 1 



1 “ On Vital and Medical Statistics.” Printed in Medical Record 
of Nov. 30, Dec. 7 and 14, 1889. The diagram referred to is on p. 37 of 
the reprinted copy of the lectures. 
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Let the point B represent birth, and the point D rep- 
resent death. The individual I passes to the right along 
the line ED at a rate proportionate to the progressive 
exhaustion of his vital energies. The forces which re- 
tard his movement are grouped under the two heads, 
therapy and hygiene. The forces which accelerate it 
are grouped under two main heads ; one, those pertain- 
ing to the individual ; the other, those pertaining to the 
environment. The most constant force in producing 
the incapacity from which pauperism results we have 
found to be disease, which is placed accordingly in the 
middle j>osition among the forces tending towards death. 
In Chapter III. we will consider some of the predispos- 
ing causes of disease and of other forms of degeneration 
which pertain to the individual ; and in the succeeding 
chapter some of those which pertain to environment. It 
is an inquiry fraught with great difficulties ; and, before 
entering upon it, the author cannot forbear quoting and 
applying to this subject the words with which Dr. Bil- 
lings closed the course of lectures already mentioned : — 

“In studying medical and vital statistics one is somewhat in 
the position of a man on the deck of a large Atlantic steamer, 
out of sight of land and gazing on the troubled ocean. He sees 
many waves, large and small, apparently moving in very different 
directions; and it is not until he has, by careful examination and 
repeated comparison, learned to distinguish the ripples due to the 
wind now blowing, the larger cross seas resulting from forces 
which were acting a few hours before, and the long, rolling swells 
which indicate, to some extent, the direction and force of the tem- 
pest of yesterday, that he can begin to understand the roll of the 
ship on which he stands; while to appreciate the force and direc- 
tion of the great current which is sweeping with it all the trou- 
bled water and the ship itself requires skilled observation with 
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special instruments, and the use of charts which embody the ex- 
perience of hundreds of voyages. So, also, in viewing the records 
of human life, disease, and death, the variations which are at 
first most perceptible are often those which are most superficial, 
and which give little or no indication of the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the great masses beneath.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

PERSONAL CAUSES OP INDIVIDUAL DEGENERATION. 

[Drink : The best available works of a semi-medical character are, 
Wilson, “Drunkenness;” Kerr, “Inebriety.” On the social influ- 
ence of drink, Patten, “ Economic Basis of Prohibition,” in “ Annals 
American Academy,” vol. ii., p. 59 ff. ; also works named under other 
heads in this and following chapter. Of literature circulated by active 
temperance organizations may be mentioned, Pitman, “ Alcohol and 
the State; ” Gustafsen, “ The Foundation of Death ; ” “ Cyclopaedia 
of Temperance, Prohibition,” etc.; “Annual Addresses” of Pres- 
ident Willard, of the W. C. T. U.; and among periodicals the Voice 
and the Union Signal. Perversion of Sexual Instinct: Amos, 
“State Regulation of Vice;” Acton, “ Prostitution ;” .Scott, “A 
State Iniquity; ” Stead, “ Josephine Butler; ” Leffingwell, “ Illegiti- 
macy.” Heredity: Weismann, “Heredity, and other essays;” 
Galton, “Hereditary Genius” and “Inquiries into Human Fac- 
ulty; ” Strahan, “ Marriage and Disease; ” Bell, “ Memoir upon the 
Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race.” On all the three 
special topics named: Dugdale, “ The Jukes ” (Putnams), invaluable 
to a special student, the completest study of a distinctly pauper 
family extant ; a supplementary study by Mr. Dugdale, “ Hereditary 
Pauperism,” N. C. C., 1877, pp. 81-95, is valuable. Of equal value, 
though not equally accessible, is Dr. Howe’s report on the “ Causes 
of Idiocy in Massachusetts ” (1848). McCulloch’s “ Tribe of Ishmael ” 
is accompanied by an interesting chart of relationship among pauper 
families, but the facts are arranged for popular rather than for scien- 
tific use. Supplementary to this is Wright, “ Marriage Relations in 
the Tribe of Ishmael,” N. C. C., 1891, pp. 435-7. Booth, “Pauper- 
ism,” etc., affords a convenient study of English cases. MacDonald, 
“ Abnormal Man ” (U.S. Bureau of Education), contains a very large 
bibliography, ostensibly classified, but still hard to use.] 

Of the causes which pertain to the individual and 
tend to produce degeneration, we have said in the pre- 
ceding chapter all that there is space to say regarding 
disease, age, sex, and race. There remain to be consid- 
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ered in the present chapter personal habits and charac- 
teristics, and the influence of stock and family through 
heredity ; that is, the characteristics and habits of the in- 
dividual himself which render him incapable or likely 
to become so; first, as to their nature, and, finally, as to 
their origin. In other words, having advanced from the 
effect, poverty, to the exciting cause, incapacity, we pro- 
ceed from that to the predisposing causes. 

It is to bad habits that the ordinary observer attrib- 
utes a large part of the misery of the world ; and, as 
immediate causes of degeneration, they undoubtedly have 
great influence. 

Intemperance, meaning by this the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks, is commonly believed to be a very important 
cause of pauperism. It is held to be the predisposing 
cause back of sickness, back of insanity, back of crime. 
Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of poverty, 
as ascertained by case-counting, will more surprise the 
average reader than the fact that intemperance is held 
to be the chief cause in only from one-fifteenth to one- 
fifth of the cases, and that where an attempt is made to 
learn in how many cases it had a contributory influence, 
its presence cannot be traced at all in more than 28.1 
per cent of the cases. It will be remembered that the 
Ishmaelites, as a rule, were temperate ; and Mr. Dugdale 
did not consider intemperance the fundamental vice of 
the Jukes. 

The scientific study of inebriety has only recently 
been entered upon, and this chiefly from the medical 
standpoint. In all the great mass of literature bearing 
upon the social influence of intemperance, very few con- 
clusions are stated which are based upon inductions 
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sufficiently wide to be final. An examination of the 
scattered material at hand, however, serves to explain 
the difference between popular impressions on the sub- 
ject, and the conclusions reached by the statistical 
studies of pauperism. The ravages of intemperance 
are most plainly to be traced in classes distinctly above 
the pauper class. It is among artisans and those 
capable of earning good wages that the most money is 
spent for alcohol, and the most vitality burnt out by it. 
The man that has become a pauper does not find it easy, 
for one thing, to get liquor ; and his vitality is apt to be 
so low that the exhilaration to be had from alcohol is 
not as much craved as by one with greater remaining 
strength. This does not correspond to the conclusion 
reached by Dugdale, who thought that drunkenness was 
usually the result of exhaustion rather than the cause 
of it, and that intemperance usually appeared in an in- 
dividual subsequent to licentiousness and ill-health, and 
that its cause is antecedent hereditary or induced phys- 
ical exhaustion. It is suggested, as an hypothesis which 
would reconcile the facts given by Mr. Dugdale 1 with 
others which have been observed, that intemperance is 
most likely to develop in persons of considerable natural 
strength who have become exhausted by vice, or over- 
work, or conditions of work or life that tend to under- 
mine the health. This hypothesis would fit the cases 
detailed by Mr. Dugdale, though not that part of his 
conclusion which attributes drunkenness to hereditary 
exhaustion. By this hypothesis, intense work, irregular 
work, bad air, either in the home or workshop, inade- 
quate or ill-prepared food, as well as the exhaustion 
1 “ Jukes,” pp. 40, 41, and 93. 
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resulting from vice, would tend to produce intemper- 
ance ; wliile at the same time it would account for the 
fact that the most degenerate stock is not intemperate, 
and that frequently we cannot trace intemperance as a 
direct cause of pauperism in any considerable propor- 
tion of cases. In passing through the wards of an alms- 
house, the writer has frequently been surprised at the 
number of inmates who were said to have been temper- 
ate, and of whom the statement was apparently true. On 
the other hand, on learning the habits of laboring people, 
and especially those of skilled artisans, he has frequently 
been surprised at the enormously heavy handicap of dis- 
sipation which many of the men were carrying. 

W. Bevan Lewis, who writes in the Fortnightly for 
September, 1893, on “The Conditions of Crime,” finds 
that, territorially, crime rather than pauperism seems to 
accompany drunkenness. He concludes, hoivever, that 
drunkenness “ makes itself felt in the development of 
epileptic offspring amongst the non-criminal community, 
in the moral obtuseness and degradation of such sub- 
jects, in the frequency of imbecile or idiot offspring, 
and peculiar ejpilegrtoid states of mind.” This confirms 
the conclusion reached by Dr. S. G. Howe, in his well- 
known study of the causes of idiocy in Massachusetts. 1 
The habits of one or both parents of 300 idiots having 
been learned, 145 of the children were found to be the 
progeny of habitual drunkards. Dr. Kerr calls attention 
to the following facts : — 

“ That the impairment of the hoclily or mental faculties arises 
from the intemperance of one or both heads of the family, is 

1 Report to the Legislature, 1848, and subsequent reports and pam- 
phlets. 
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demonstrated by the healthfulness and intellectual vigor of chil- 
dren born while the parents were temperate, contrasted with the 
sickliness and mental feebleness of their brothers and sisters born 
after the same parent or parents became intemperate. In one 
case, there were first a son and daughter, both excellent speci- 
mens, mental and physical, of vigorous humanity. After the 
birth of the daughter the father fell into habits of dissipation, 
and rapidly became a habitual drunkard. He had four children 
after his declension into insobriety. Of these, one was defective 
in mind, and the remainder were complete idiots.” 1 

“ A striking illustration of the part played by drunkenness in 
the production of idiocy is to be found in Norway. In that 
country, in 1825, the spirit duty was removed, and, consequently, 
intemperance at once began to increase alarmingly among the 
people. The result — or rather one of the results — of this was, 
that during the first ten years following this regrettable event, 
insanity increased among the Norwegians by 50 per cent. This 
was, perhaps, to be expected under the circumstances ; but no 
one anticipated that the increase of congenital idiocy among the 
children born during the same decennial period would amount, 
as it did, to 150 per cent.” 2 

An inquiry concerning the inmates of almost any 
orphan asylum will confirm the implications of the 
foregoing observations. As one matron said when 
asked about two children under her care, “Well, they 
are like a good many others here. Both parents were 
drunkards, and the children somehow do not seem to be 
up to par.” 

Irrespective of transmitted tendencies to degenera- 
tion, the children of drunken parents fare badly because 
of neglect and privation. Whether the mother herself 
drinks, or is merely linked to a drunken husband, her 
life during the period of gestation is almost inevitably 

1 Kerr, “ Inebriety,” 2d ed., p. 160. 

2 S. A. K. Strahan, “Marriage and Disease,” p. 124. 
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such as endangers the well-being of the child. The 
fact that, when a large part of the family income goes 
for liquor, other branches of expenditure must be cur- 
tailed, is so obvious that it only needs to be mentioned. 
Moreover, the irrational and often brutal treatment re- 
ceived by children of the intemperate makes right 
development almost impossible for them. One fact 
brought out by the statistics of the Registrar General 
of England may be given as showing in an extreme 
instance the perils attending child life when parents 
drink : A much larger number of children are suffocated 
in bed on the nights of Saturday and holidays than on 
other nights of the week. This prompt extinguishing of 
infant life is hardly a greater misfortune than for the 
child to grow up with irrational guidance and the evil 
example of drunken parents. 

“ Typically the action induced in the brain [by alco- 
hol] is of the nature of a progressive paralysis, beginning 
with the highest level and its most delicate functions, and 
spreading gradually downward through the lower. Moral 
qualities and the higher processes of intelligence are, 
therefore, first invaded.” 1 Children growing up under 
the influence of parents subject to such degeneration are 
not likely to develop the higher qualities at all, since 
the development of such qualities comes very largely 
from imitation . 2 The utter lack of foresight, and the 

1 Wilson, “Drunkenness,” pp. 15-16. 

2 Prof. G. Stanley Hall cites tlie following from Principal Russell’s 
collection of observations which indicates the influence of imitation 
in the formation of bad habits: “Boy, Irish, ae. 7. Stood drinking 
water at a sink with his back to other people. Was making believe 
to be drinking in a saloon with his feet crossed, and remarking on the 
quality of the drink to an imaginary bar-keeper. Paid imaginary 
money and received imaginary change.” — Forum, vol. xvi., p. 431. 
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impossibility of postponing present gratification for the 
sake of future gain is one of tfie pronounced character- 
istics of the drunkard, and is also common among the 
distinctly pauper class. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the latest 
social development, especially in the United States, tends 
to separate the community into two classes, - — - the total 
abstainers and the hard drinkers. The tenser nervous 
organization of the modern man is in a state of less 
stable equilibrium than that of his progenitors, who 
lived largely out of doors, used their muscles in heavy 
work, ate large quantities of coarse food, and drank 
large quantities of mildly alcoholic liquor . 1 In Amer- 
ica, climatic conditions intensify the tendency indicated. 
A dry atmosphere, and extremes of heat and cold, pro- 
duce nervous diseases unknown to European medical 
practice, or, at least, known here in advance of their 
appearance in Europe . 2 It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that the children of European immigrants 
usually drink either less or more than their parents, 
and those who drink resort to the stronger liquors. 

The general conclusion regarding drink as a cause of 
poverty is sufficiently well formulated by Mr. Booth : 8 
“ Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every 
trouble, undermining every effort after good, destroying 
the home, and cursing the young lives of the children, 
the stories tell enough. It does not stand as apparent 

1 See on this and following points, Simon N. Patten, “The Eco- 
nomic Basis of Prohibition,” Annals of Am. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. 
•Science, vol. ii., p. 59 et seq. An able article. 

2 See Beard, “ Physical Future of the American People,” Atlan- 
tic Monthly Magazine, vol. xliii., p. 718. 

3 “ Pauperism,” pp. 140-111. 
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chief cause in as many cases as sickness ancl old age ; 
but, if it were not for drink, sickness and old age could 
be better met.” Mr. Booth’s conclusions were reached 
by a study of concrete masses of pauperism, and yet 
they serve equally well to express the results reached by 
the study of inebriety as a disease. It is at once an 
effect and cause,, a symptom and a source of degen- 
eration. 

In the tables of the causes of poverty, the column next 
to the one giving the percentages for intemperance gives 
the number of cases in which poverty has been traced 
directly to “ immorality.” This term is here used to 
stand for sexual licentiousness, or other perversion of 
the sexual instinct. The small number of cases of pov- 
erty directly attributable to this factor in no wise reflects 
its importance as either a direct or a predisposing cause 
of destitution. Careful observers believe it to be a more 
constant and fundamental cause of degeneration than 
intemperance . 1 It certainly effects degeneration of a 
more or less pronounced type in a much larger number 
of persons. It persists almost to the end in the most 
degenerate stock, while at the same time it is operative 
among the healthier classes. A reference to the accounts 
quoted later on, describing the habits of the Booneys, 
the Jukes, and the Ishmaels, will show that in these 
distinctly pauper families sexual vice plays a part in 
degradation more important than intemperance. The 
medical profession has given us even less of scientific 



1 Mr. Booth speaks of intemperance as the most prolific of all the 
causes of poverty; but, so far as his publications show, he has not 
studied with much thoroughness the influence of sexual immorality 
as a cause of pauperism. 
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exposition of the degeneration which results from per- 
version of the sexual instincts, than of that which comes 
from the abuse of stimulants and narcotics. The changes 
which must undoubtedly take place in the structure of 
the nervous and circulatory systems, as a consequence 
of self-abuse or sexual excess, have not been sufficiently 
studied. Venereal disease has been treated at length, 
but the effect upon the physical and mental man of vice 
as vice has been neglected. The great bulk of literature 
existing upon the subject is simply the output of adver- 
tising quacks. 

And yet the effect of lubricity as such is appreciated 
to be an evil, and we condemn without hesitation such 
plans as those once put forward by Annie Besant for 
limiting population by mechanical appliances for pre- 
venting conception. It is felt at once that a sparse pop- 
ulation which is vicious may be more miserable than a 
comparatively dense one which is moral. If, while lim- 
iting population, we promote sensuality, we do more 
harm than good. Anything which encourages sexual 
excess promotes misery. Mrs. Besant has herself 
acknowledged this by withdrawing her book from pub- 
lication. She says that the remedy proposed was mate- 
rialistic, and she withdraws the book because she no 
longer accepts materialism. In this she is consistent; 
but even a well-reasoned materialism might surely have 
shown that her “ remedy ” for misery would probably 
produce more misery than it cured. (“If we consider 
man merely as a machine ... let us not forget what a 
piece of mechanism he is.”) 

No boy among boys, or man among men, can have 
failed to have evidence thrust upon him showing that a 
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very great amount of vitality is burnt out by the fires of 
lust. Among the rougher classes of clay laborers upon 
railroads, in quarries, and even upon the farms, the whole 
undercurrent of thought, so far as conversation gives evi- 
dence of it, is thoroughly base and degrading. In several 
cases that the author investigated carefully, inefficiency 
certainly resulted from the constant preoccupation of the 
mind with sensual imaginings. At the present day, a 
given amount of such preoccupation will diminish a man’s 
industrial efficiency more than ever before, because of 
the increasing importance of the mental, element in all 
work. If a man has brute strength, he can shovel dirt 
quite passably, even though his thoughts are elsewhere. 
But most of the occupations of the present require alert- 
ness and sustained attention. Personal acquaintance 
with railroad day laborers, and others of a similar class, 
convinces the writer that they are very commonly kept 
from rising in the industrial scale by their sensuality, 
and that it is this and the resulting degeneration that 
finally convert many of them into lazy vagabonds. The 
inherent uncleanness of their minds prevents them 
from rising above the rank of day laborers, and finally 
incapacitates them even for that position. It may also 
be suggested that the modern man has a stronger imagi- 
nation than the man of a few hundred years ago, and 
that sensuality destroys him the more rapidly. A 
highly developed nervous system makes him a more 
powerful man, if it is properly used, but it enables him 
to destroy himself more promptly if that be his tendency. 

In addition to the direct effect of the perversion of 
the sexual instincts must be reckoned the ravages of 
venereal disease. Among the degraded class it is ac- 
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counted a mark of manliness to have had syphilis until 
exposure to it is no longer dangerous. From twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the Juke family were tainted 
with it. “Significant as are these aggregate figures, 
they are w r eak as compared with the lesson which is 
pointed when we analyze the lines along which this 
disease runs, and note its devastation of individual 
careers, and its pauperizing influence on successive 
generations.” It is this disease co-operating with 
drunkenness that finally brings the prostitute and her 
consort through the hospital to the almshouse. There 
are probably few almshouses in the country where some 
of the inmates are not paupers in part because of its 
effects upon them ; it is not easy to visit a foundling 
hospital of any size, or a children’s hospital where this 
disease is not especially excluded, without finding chil- 
dren in bitter and hopeless misery because of congenital 
syphilis. The doctors administer remedies which give 
temporary relief, but the doctors themselves often ex- 
press a belief that the best thing that can be hoped for 
such children is an early death. 

Surgeons who have a large practice among those 
affected with this disease frequently advocate the state 
regulation of vice as a means of checking its spread. 
Some half-way experiments in this direction have been 
made by American cities. In England a desire to keep 
the soldiers of Her Majesty’s army in a condition fit for 
service led to the passage of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts in 1866, which provided for the official medical 
examination of prostitutes. Proposals to extend the 
system so as to “ protect ” the civil population brought 
the whole policy of state regulation of vice under dis- 
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cussion, and after a most bitter agitation the Acts were 
repealed in 1877. This experiment seemed to confirm 
the contention that state regulation of vice tends so to 
promote vice that the end sought is defeated. Syphilis 
exists and spreads because of promiscuous sexual inter- 
course, and anything that makes the latter more com- 
mon tends to disseminate the former. The surgeons 
had erred by taking a too limited view of the matter ; 
and their mechanical remedy re-enforced the moral 
causes of disease, which they had shortsightedly ignored. 
Physicians are quite inclined to insist upon a recogni- 
tion of the physical basis of pauperism, and the average 
person would pay more attention to them were they 
themselves more willing to reckon with all the moral 
causes of disease. 

As in the case of the sister vice, intemperance, the 
effect of sexual immorality is to bring unhealthy 
children into the world, to cause many of them to be 
neglected so that early death results, 1 and finally to 
provide for those that survive an environment that all 
but insures their degradation. 

Taking the Jukes as typical of degeneration at its 
worst, we find Dugdale’s summary of their habits, and 
of the results of their habits, to be confirmatory of all 
other evidence obtainable upon the subject: “ Fornica- 

1 In twelve urban districts in England, 1871-5, the mortality was, 
for legitimate children, 192 per 1,000 births; for illegitimate children, 
388 per 1,000 births. In Glasgow, 1873-5 the figures stood, legitimate, 
152; illegitimate, 286. Newsliolme, “Elements of Vital Statistics,” 
p. 108. Leffingwell, “ Illegitimacy,” pp. 70-2 gives figures to similar 
purpose. He also calls attention to the fact, p. 73, that a study of 
coronors’ inquests held upon children under one year of age shows 
that illegitimate children are “ more than four times as liable to 
‘ accident ’ as their legitimate kindred.” 
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tion, either consanguineous or not, is the backbone of 
their habits, flanked on the one side by pauperism, on 
the other by crime. The secondary features are prostitu- 
tion, with its complement of bastardy, and its resultant, 
neglected and miseducated childhood ; exhaustion, with 
its complement, intemperance, and its resultant, un- 
balanced minds ; and disease, with its complement, 
extinction.” 1 

After drink-crave and sensuality, we might enumerate 
a large number of characteristics or habits which result 
from and result in a tendency to degenerate. On the 
side of appetites would be the craving for opium, and for 
various kinds of unwholesome food. On the side of de- 
fects, would be all those sufficiently pronounced to have 
been enumerated in the table of causes, and in addition 
the mental incapacity to judge wisely in the ordinary 
business affairs of life. This last is one of the most 
vexatious causes of poverty with which the ordinary 
friendly visitor for a charity organization society has to 
deal. It sometimes manifests itself in the form of ex- 
travagance, but oftener in pure blundering, which does 
not even bring the satisfaction of temporary indulgence. 
“Against stupidity the gods themselves are powerless.” 
A proverbial saying, which has a very direct bearing on 
the subject, asserts that “ Poor folks have poor ways.” 
This cause is generally operative ; yet writers upon social 
pathology seldom give it distinct treatment, apparently 
thinking that it is an individual and not a social phe- 
nomenon. The social results of it, however, are not 
to be ignored. The development of modern industries 
puts upon the judgment of individuals an ever increas- 



1 “ Jukes,” p. 13. 
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ing burden. The breaking down of the barriers of cus- 
tom, the rapid changes in the methods of industry, the 
increasing amount of purchasing to be done to obtain 
family supplies, the increased need of wise bargaining 
in the selling of services, the extension of the borrowing 
habit both for good and evil, these and a hundred other 
features of modern industry, tend to add to sobriety and 
industry as prerequisites of industrial success, a further 
requisite — that of good judgment, and a judgment that 
acts not only surely but promptly. From the proprie- 
tary farmer all the way down to the disease burdened 
man who decides whether or not he will go to a hospital, 
mistaken judgments are constantly pushing people to- 
wards and across the pauper line. One of the common- 
est mistakes is an utter failure to appreciate in advance 
the burden of a debt at compound interest. The chattel 
mortgage shark, the pawnbroker, and the “instalment 
plan” houses thrive because of this failure . 1 

The only remaining characteristic to which special 
reference need here be made is that of laziness. Phi- 
losophers of the Benjamin Franklin type find in this 
the cause of nearly all destitution. Yet, in so far as it 
has a physical basis in undervitalization, it is hardly to 
be cured by exhortation or even by hunger, any more 
than intemperance can under similar circumstances be 
so cured. Frequently what appears to the pushing citi- 
zen to be laziness is only the result of general incompe- 
tence, which the subject does not consciously recognize 
as existing, but which checks any ambition to do by a 

1 See Chap. IV., and reference there given to Hobson, for a 
brief description of the way in which industry has developed so as to 
render certain individuals incapable. 
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premonition of failure. The weightiest charge which 
many contented and discontented vagabonds might bring 
against the modern industrial organization is that they 
have become what they are through the effect of invol- 
untary idleness ; for idleness, voluntary or involuntary, 
tends to produce a degeneration, physical, mental, and 
moral, which perpetuates the condition that begets it. 

The old economists sought to starve everybody back 
into habits of work and thrift ; but starvation as a rem- 
edy for idleness is a medicine which the community is 
not willing to have administered in large doses, and 
even laziness is an evil which we must assail in its 
causes. The cause may be unwise coddling of the indi- 
vidual, but it may not. 

Thus far we have not needed to inquire whether the 
evil propensities and bad habits which result in degen- 
eration have come through free choice on the part of 
the individual, or have been the result of foreordination 
in the theological or the scientific sense of the term. 
We have been concerned simply with their interactions 
and their effects. Ignoring all discussion as to the 
freedom of the will in any absolute sense of the term, 
it is our present business to trace causes just as far as 
they are found to be traceable. As an insurance com- 
pany is justified in refusing to take a risk upon the life 
of a man who comes of a sickly family, or is engaged in 
some peculiarly dangerous occupation, so the student of 
social science is justified in concluding that certain influ- 
ences of heredity and environment have an influence 
upon the character of the individual that is often mani- 
fest, and that is frequently to some extent measurable. 
In the one calculation relating to the longevity of an in- 
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dividual, and in the other relating to the character and 
career of an individual, there is always an uncertainty, 
but there is also a very constant element of proba- 
bility. 

From the time of birth, or even from the time of con- 
ception, the characteristics of race and of sex are fixed ; 
and these are not without influence on the industrial 
history of the individual, as our tables show. In addi- 
tion to this the transmission of a tendency to suffer from 
some specific disease such as gout, or consumption, or 
scrofula, or insanity, is very generally recognized. Ob- 
servations more than ordinarily careful show that more 
varieties of bodily and mental weakness are transmitted 
from parent to child than is ordinarily supposed. Be- 
yond this, occult characteristics tending to inefficiency 
or absolute pauperism, are undoubtedly transmitted, al- 
though their exact nature, either in parent or child, can- 
not be ascertained and described. The proof is that the 
child follows by some secret but almost irresistible pro- 
pulsion the history of the parent. The transmission of 
hereditary tendencies to degeneration can be most easily 
traced where some palpable defect is the result and evi- 
dence of degeneration. In his “ Memoir upon the For- 
mation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell has collected with thoroughness 
and caution the facts available for this country, which 
show the transmissible character of deafness . 1 It has 
been shown by three different investigators that where 
two persons born deaf marry, about one-third of the 

1 The author has incorporated the more important conclusions 
reached in this Memoir in “Marriage ; An Address to the Deaf,” 
published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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children are bom deaf. 1 The difference between differ- 
ent classes of deaf persons in the tendency to transmit 
deafness is shown in the following table : 2 — 

TABLE XIY. — Deafness among Children of the Deaf. 



CLASSES. 


Number 

or 

Families. 


Number 
or DEAr 
Children. 


Percentage 
(No. of Deaf 
Children to 
Every 100 
Families). 


Class 1. 

Not born deaf ; no deaf relatives 


363 


17 


4.7 


Class 2. 

Not born deaf ; deaf relatives . 


53 


5 


9.4 


Class 3. 

Born deaf ; no deaf relatives . . 


130 


15 


11.5 


Class 4. 

Born deaf ; deaf relatives . . . 


230 


41 


17.8 



The classification of this table is based upon informa- 
tion regarding one parent in each case. 

On page 25 of the “ Memoir ” is given a much more de- 
tailed statement of the same facts, from which Professor 
Bell draws the conclusion that “ A hereditary tendency 
towards deafness, as indicated by the possession of deaf 
relatives, is a most important element in determining 
the production of deaf offspring. ... It may even be 
a more important element than the mere fact of congeni- 
tal deafness in one or both of the parents.” The fol- 
lowing diagram of “The Brown Family of Henniker, New 
Hampshire,” from page 28 of the “Memoir,” is given, 

1 “Marriage,” pp. 4 and 5 ; “Memoir,” chap, iii., giving tables 
and detailed statements. 

2 “ Marriage,” Table III., p. 8. 
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as showing at a glance the extent to which deafness 
prevails in certain families. 

Professor Bell calls attention to the fact that lack of 
information leads to an under statement rather than an 
over statement in both the diagrams and the tables. 

In his work on “ Marriage and Disease/’ Dr. Strahan 
has given striking instances of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of disease tendencies. He enumerates certain dis- 
eases which, in his opinion, spring from degeneration, 
and shows how a tendency to degenerate may result in 
one case in drunkenness ; in another in deaf-mutism ; in 
another in consumption ; in another in insanity or 
imbecility. He quotes authorities to show that the 
ratio of blindness among deaf-mutes is fourteen and a 
half times as great as among the whole population; 
while idiocy, the deepest of all forms of degeneration, is 
forty-three times as great among these unfortunates as 
among the general population . 1 In his opinion the 
intermarriage of deaf-mutes or other defectives will not 
result in the formation of a deaf variety of the human 
race, but rather in the extinction of the degenerate 
stock . 2 The more important diseases transmissible by 
inheritance which, he regards at once as results, evi- 
dences, and causes of degeneration, are insanity, imbecil- 
ity, epilepsy, drunkenness, deaf-mutism, blindness, 
cancer, scrofula, tubercular disease, gout, rheumatism, 
and instinctive criminality. While he has not mar- 
shalled the statistics which might be given to show the 

1 “ Marriage and Disease,” p. 169. 

2 Congenita] deafness is not the simple absence of one of the 
senses which is not absolutely necessary for life ; it is a sign of a gen- 
eral decay, which, if deepened by intermarriage, must soon reach the 
necessarily fatal type and extinguish the family. — lb. p. 171. 



